

Our Past Gives Wings to the Present. Today, intk YORK TOWN 1781 
the resolute American male comes into a masi refreshing inheritance. For him, SkuUon has 
re-created the aromatic type of fornnda farored by those gallant patriots whose victory at 
York Town assured our Independence. Here noio, in handsome flasks and canisters 
patterned after authentic antiques of the Remlufionary War era — a crisp masculine 
fragrance of quite uncommon appeal. York Town * 1781 *— tf most distinguished gift. 
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The After Shave Lotion, 3.50 The Cologne, 4.50 Gift Set of After Shave, Cologne and Talcum, 10.00. Plus Icue 
!^ow awaiting gour pleasure at fine stores evergicheTe. By Shulion 





WHETHER YOU DRIVE A FALCON OR A FERRARI here are three facts about Autolite Spark Plugs 
you may find interesting. 1. Autolite Spark Plugs are heat sealed to prevent compression leakage. Heat sealing is 
the standard method of construction for all racing spark plugs, aircraft spark plugs, and the spark plugs sold to the 
armed forces for severe service. Autoiite offers you this extra performance in every spark plug it makes whether 
for the miiitary, racing, or tor your own personal car. 2. Autolite has developed a new spark plug design to fight 
low-speed plug fouling. It is called Power Tip. It has longer electrodes or firing tips that reach deeper into the 
engine’s combustion chamber. They harness the heat of exploding gasoline to burn off carbon deposits while you 
drive. If you’ve had trouble with plug fouling, try Autolite. 3. There is an Autolite Spark Plug made to fit almost any- 
thing with wheels. Our specification chart includes more than 200 makes of 
cars. Most types are available just by asking for them at any gas station. 





Do you see it? 

Sails furled, 
a hidden cove, 
the wild shore. 
Gimlet, 


you, ^ 

with your own 
delicious seascape 
of ein, Rose’s 


That’s the way 
it’s going to be. 
Well, you’re ready 
to sail. I’ve got the hat. 
Now all we need 
is somebody who 
owns a boat. 

Vodka also gets the Gimlet under way. 
^ Recipe: 4 or 5 parts vodka or gin 

^ , A to 1 part Rose's Lime Juice, over ice, 

& A in an old-fashioned or cocktail glass, 

r IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 
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SroiiTs Illustrated published 
weekly by TIME tnc..540N. Miehi- 
gan Avc.. Chicago 11. III., except 
one issue at year end. Second-class 
postage paid at Chicago, til., and at 
ndditional mailing offices. U.S. and 
Canadian$ubscripiionsS6.7Sayear. 
This i.ssue published in national and 
separate editions. Additional pages 
of separate editions numbered or 
allowed for as follows: eastern. El- 
E16andXI-X4; Greater New York. 
GNYI-GNY4, EI-EI6 and XI- 
X4; extended eastern, XI-X4; 
Midwe.si. MI-M8; extended Mid- 
west. MI-M8 and XI-X4: west- 
ern. WI-WI6: extended western. 
WI-WI6 and XI-X4. 

Acknowtetlgmenls on page 86 


Next week 

Old Archie Moore, 25 years 
a professional, fights a return 
match with Giulio Rinaldi, 
the young Italian who de- 
feated him last October. Gil- 
bert Rogin covers the bout. 

Four pages of color on a his- 
toric regatta, a close-up look 
at the nation's top crews and 
a penetrating essay on the 
why of it all mark the mid- 
June explosion of rowing. 

Earl Young, a Californian 
with a Texas jack rabbit’s 
speed, heads a formidable 
list of U.S. quarter milers- At 
the climax of the truck sea- 
son, a report by Roy Terrell. 
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COMING EVENTS 


★ Cntnr ldL•^islon 


J/i/u' 9 w Jane IS 

■III limf^ we t D.r 


V Television ■ Neiwnrk rnjio 


T'liildv. June 9 

BASEBALU 

NCAA Champs.. Omaha <ihrcnjgh .lime 141. 
golp 

Sunnohantia Amaieur Tournameni. Johiislo«n, 
I>a. (ihrough June I I ). 


i ulsa Open Swimming ami Diving Champs., 
Tulsa (ihroush June II), 

Meet ol' Champions, Houston. 

SaUiiiliiy. Juw III 


i Moore vs. Rinaldi, light heavy title bout (Mass, 
and N.Y.). I.'' rds . Mad. Sg. Garden, Nc« York. 
10 p.m. (AUC). 

DOG SHOW ^ ^ 

'i' ■■International Golf Championship and Canada 
Cup.” Wide World of Sports. 5 p.m. (ABC). 
HARNESS RACING 

rrge-hor-AII Irot, $--'.000. Westbury. N.Y. 

HORSE RACING 

Argonaut Stakes. S30.000, Hollywood Park. 
Calif. 

Canadian Oaks, Si.'.OOO. Woodbine, Oni.. Cana- 
da. 

Chicagoan Handicap, $25,000. Balmoral at Wiish- 
mgion Park. Ml. 

• Mother Goose Stakes, S75,0(X), Belmont Park, 
N.Y. (Sports Network regional TV),* 


MOTOR SPORTS 

l.e .Mans 24-Hour Cirand Pri\ 

Mans. Prance (also June 1 1 ). 


Mil at Dartm 


of Endurance, Le 


TRACK & FIELD 

Pacific Assn. Champs., Palo Alto, Calif. 

Pacific Norihwc-si Assn, Champs., Evercll. Wash. 


Suiu/ur, June / / 

* Chicago White Son at Baltimore. 2 p.m. 
(NBC). 

* l.os Angeles Angels at New York, 1;55 p.m. 
(CBS ). 

MOTOR SPORTS 

IS-mile Natl. Championship Dirt Track Race 
SWIMMING 

Age Group and Open meel. San Diego. 

Moinlay. June 12 

Los Angeles Dodgers ai San Trancisco. 


Tiiesildv, June 13 

BOWLING 

PDA San Jose Open, S2l,y00, San Jose, Calif, 
(through June 1 5 ), 


-- another bird, with the 
new DISTANCE DOT 

Dislfinre. tlislance. tlistance — aiul besides delivering the yardage 
you waTit. DOTS are tops for trueness. They're true on the fly — true 
on the green, and they slay whiter and seun'-frcc far longer. 

Spalding's new DISTA.VCE DO'f delivers maximum distance, per- 
formance and amazing durability ball after hall, game after game. 
Play the DISTANCE DOT. Sold through golf professional shops only. 

^ALDlISli^ 

sets the pace in sports 


Weiliiesilay, June 14 

Morss Trophy. I.C-Y.R.A. dinghy finals. Annap- 
olis. Md. (through June 161. 

RODEO 

Centennial RodCO. SK.ISO, Wichiia. Kans. 
(through June 21 and 2.1-251. 

Tliiirselciy, June IS 

GOLF 

LPGA Eastern Open, Dillsburg. Pu. (ihrough 
June IK). 

OSOA open. BirnvingJi.im. Mich, (fbrough June 
I7|. 

MOTOR SPORTS 

A '■Grand Pris de Monte Carlo,” Summer Sports 
Spectacular. 7;30 p.m, (CBS). 

* See local listing 
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POINT OF 
FACT 


A U.S. Open golf quiz to excite the 
memory and increase the knowledge 
of the fans and the armchair experts 


? Who h eligible to play in the U.S. Open? 

. Entries are open to male professional 
golfers and amateurs with handicaps of two 
strokes or less, Most entrants, however, 
must qualify first in local and sectional qual- 
ifying rounds. 


? How mauy golfers entered this year's 
Open? 

. A record number of 2.476 filed entries to 
fill the starting field of 150. All but 21 had 
to play qualifying rounds. 


? What coiase had held the most Opens? 

. Four have been held at the Myopia Hunt 
Club in Hamilton, Mass, (1898, 1901, 1905, 
1908), and four have been held at Baltusrol 
n Springfield. N.J. (1903, 1915. 1936, 1954). 
Three have been previously staged at Oak- 
and Hills in Birmingham, Mich. (1924. 
1937. 1951 ). and this year's Open will be the 
fourth. 


? What is the record low score for the full 
'oiir/iament? 

. In 1948 Hen Hogan shot a 276 at the Ri- 
viera Country Club in Los Angeles to win 
aver Jimmy Demaret, who had 278. This 
was the only lime anyone has broken 280. 

coiuliiiifd 


THE CBEATEST SPOBTINC GOODS STOHE IN THE WORLD 





‘'Doesn’t Abercrombie have one 
between 'Commodore’ and landlubber?” 

Filling similar requests is the customary and us ual order of the 
day at A&F. People all 03 'er the country count on ii.s to satisfy 
their unusual needs. We welcome any sporting challenge! 


ITomru’s Laininiilcd Yacht Suit. 
Trim lilue cotton denim with soft 
polyester foam inner lining. Gives 
you ventilated warmth — dry, 
never clammy. 10-18. 

Parka. . 21-.30 Pants. . 18.50 



Ship's Plans Shirt. Striking pat- 
tern of authentic diagrams of .ship 
lilueprints. Cotton, slipover style. 
White on blueprint blue. 10. OO 





Top-Sider Cotiiinodorc. Font- 
Sure safety on board ship or 
ashore. Smart styling in white 
duck, navy blue or faded blue 
denim. .Men’s and womeu’s. 9.93 


Men's Classic Yacht Cap. Cotton 
drill top can be removed from 
frame. Fouled anchor insignia in 
gold bullion with space for club 
emblem 11.95 


Abercrombie & Fitch 


9 .NORTH WABASH— CHICAGO 
NEW yOKK S.^N FRANCISCO 


Jr 
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100% OLD SCOTCH WHISKIES, DISTILLED AND 
BLENDED IN SCOTLAND. 86 PROOF, IMPORTED 
AND BOTTLED BY GLEN SPEY LTD.. CLERMONT. KY. 
OFFICE; EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND. 
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POINT OF FACT coiilimwd 

? What is the highest winning score? 

• In 1901 at Myopia, Willie Anderson and 
Alex Smith lied for first at .131, and Ander- 
son won the subsequent playofT with an 85 
against Smith's 86. 


? Wliar is the record low score for IS holes? 

* Lee Mackey shot a 64 in the first round at 
Morion in 1950, but the next day lumbled to 
an 81 and eventually finished lied for 25th. 


? Who holds the record for the greatest 
iiiiniber of strokes taken on a single hole? 

• Ray Ainsley. In the second round of the 
1938 tournament, played at Cherry Hills in 
Denver. Ainsicy's second shot on the i6th 
hole kicked off the edge of the green and 
into a bordering creek. By the time he had 
slashed the drifting ball out of the rocks, 
mud and water, and finished the hole, the 
unfortunate Ainsley was soaking wet and 
had taken 19 strokes. It is a record that has 
never been threatened since. 


? Who was the last foreign player to win? 

• TedRay.Hcwonin 1920ai Invcrnesswith 
a score of 295, beating Harry Vardon, Jack 
Burke Sr.. Leo Diegcl and Jock Hutchison 
by a stroke. 


? Who u«.v the last amateur to win? 

■ In 1933 Johnny Goodman, an amateur 
from Omaha, won wdih a score of 287 at the 
North Shore Golf Club in Illinois, beating 
professional Ralph Guldahl by a stroke. 


? Who was the first amateur to win? 

• Francis Ouimet in 1913. A former cad- 
die, he was playing in his fir.st Open at the 
age of 20 and finished birdie-par in the rain 
to tie British professionals Harry Vardon, 
43. and Ted Ray. 36. for first. The next day 
he won the championship playofT with a 72 
to Vardon's 77 and Ray's 78. 


? How many players have won both the U.S. 
Amateur and the Open in the same year? 

■ Only two. Bob Jones did it. of course, in 
1930. the year of his Grand Slam. But Chick 
Evans had done it 14 years earlier, in 1916. 
In fact, all five of the amateurs who have 
won the Open — Jones, Evans, Francis Oui- 
met, Jerry Travers and Johnny Goodman — 
have also won the Amateur Championship 
as well. 
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These two very difTerenl types of 
people have one thing in common: 
both recognize the importance of 
u.sing the hest motor oil to insure 
the best engine performance and 
lowest maintenance costs. That's 
why both insist on Wolp's Head — 
the uncommon motor oil. WoLh’s 
Head is Tri-Ex refined three extra 
steps for superior performance; 
scientifically fortified for complete 
engine protection. Its use means 
fewer repairs, less oil added be- 
tween regular changes. If you’re 
particular about car care, always 
insist on Woi.f's Head — 100% 
Pure Pennsylvania. 

WOLF’S HEAD OIL REFINING CO. 

OI L CITY. PA. 



? Has any player won the Open two years 
in a row? 

• Yes. Wiffie Anderson won it in 1903, '04 
and '05. Johnny McDermott won in 1911 
and '12. Bob Jones in 1929 and '30, Ralph 
Gtildahl in 1937 and '38, and Ben Hogan 
in 1950 and '51. 


? IVhar Open winner has the longest stretch 
of years between his first a/nl last cham- 
pionship? 

• So far. Gene Sarazen. He won the Open 
in 1 922 at the age of 20, won his second and 
last Open in 1932. In 1940 Sarazen tied for 
first but lost the playoff to Lawson Little 
73 to 70. 


? tVhat was the longest Open? 

• In 1931 at Inverness, Billy Burke and 
George Von Elm tied for first at 292 and 
then had to negotiate a 72-hoIe playoff be- 
fore Burke won with u score of 297 to Von 
Elm's 298. 


? Haw many times has the Open been farced 
into a playoff? 

• There have been 20 — and si.v of them 
have been three-way playoffs. Jones has 
been in the most — four — and won two. 


'? IVhal has been the biggest winning 
margin? 

• Eleven shots. In 1899 Willie Smith shot 
a 315, and George Low, Vai Fitzjohn and 
W. H. Way were second at 326. In 1921 
Jim Barnes won with a 289 while Walter 
Hagen and Fred McLeod were second at 
298, a margin of nine shots. 


? When dill the Open first charge admis- 
sion fees to spectators? 

• Not until 1922. 


? Has the championship always scheduled 
36 holes for the final day? 

• Yes. But until 1926 <l9J9excepted) two 
rounds were played on the first day as well, 
making it a two-day tournament. 


? Has there ever been an exception to the 
ride of 36 holes on the final day? 

• Only one. In 1959 drenching rains post- 
poned the final 18 holes for one day. 

coniifnied 
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treat 

your guests 
royally. . . 


Creme de Menthe 


Adds to any 
meal . . . Delicious 
in a frappe, 
highball, or 
on the rocks. 


FREE . . . 

New Colorful 
Booklet of Favorite 
Drink Recipes . . . 
Write Dept. WB 


ARROW LIQUEURS CORP., DETROIT T, MICH.. 60 PROOF 



Glamorous i 


mexicoc/ty 


0 


GO GOLDEN- AZTEC on magnificent Rolls Royce 
Comets nonstop to Mexico City, so quiet they 
never need “silencers,” so powerful you cruise 
serenely way above the weather. First Class 
and Tourist . . . cuisine, xvines and service arc 
“siempre ndelante" (always ahead), mexicana 
flies to 25 cities south of the border. 


Convenienlaflernoon deportufes 
from Chicago. Pay Loter Plon, 
only I 0% down. 


CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


MEXICANA 


a.ivi:e:r.[ga.iv . 


AIRLINES 


200 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO A • HA 7-2585 
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Creme de 

Green or White 
6Q Proof 


Delightful after dinner . . . 
delicious any time! Choose 
from 27 delicious popularly 
priced DuBouchett Cordials 



THE 

QUIET 

VERMOUTH 

A good vermouth 
should mind its own 
business and Cora 
adds just the right 
note of discretion to 
your manhattans or 
martinis. Try a touch! 


IMPORTED . Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 



AUTO-TOURISTS! 

TAKE LAKE MICHIGAN 

SHOUT CUT 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Muskegon, Mich. 

Morning, Afternoon, Night Sailings 

Seve 240 mites of driving — 

Night sailings — gain a day — (rave! while you 
sleep. Enjoy Clipper ho.spitality— Spacious 
decks, beautiful lounges. Outside bedrooms 
with toilets, berths, children’s playroom, free 
movies, TV, dancing, fine food and refresh- 
ments at reasonable prices. Send for beautiful 
color brochure showing rates, schedules, etc. 




? Who tra.v the oldest champion? 

• Ted Ray, who won in 1920 at the age 
of 43. 


? Who ii'f/.r the youngest champion? 

• The first champion was the youngest 
ever to win. He was Horace Rawlins, who 
won in 1895 at the age of 19. 


? Have two members of the same family 
ever won? 

• Yes. Willie Smith won in 1899, and his 
older brother Alex won in 1906 and 1910. 


? Has a left-hander ever won the Open? 
• No. 


? Sam Snead is famous for never having 
won the Open, but how many times has he 
finished second? 

• Four times: in 1937, ’47, '49 and '53. In 
1939 he .look an 8 on the last hole at the 
Philadelphia Country Club, when a par 5 
would have won, and finished fifth. 


? Has any Open winner shot successively 
improving rounds? 

• Yes. but only one. In 1951 at Oakland 
Hills Ben Hogan shot 76-73-71-67—287— 
to win by two shots over Clayton Hcafner. 


? What u-«.v the lowest final round ever 
shot by an Open winner? 

• Arnold Palmer's 65 last year at Cherry 
Hills. 


? Where will the Open he played in the 
next two years? 

• In 1962 it will be played at Oakmont in 
Pittsburgh, and in 1963 at The Country 
Club in Brookline. Ma.ss., the scene and 
the 50th anniversary of Ouimet’s playoff 
w'in over Vardon and Ray. 


? Who has won the must Opens? 

• Willie Anderson, Bob Jones and Ben 
Hogan have won four each, but Hogan will 
have a chance to win his fifth this year at 
Oakland Hills. 

—Gwilym Brown 
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Wise guy? 


Plenty wise about the soap he’s using. It’s Dial with AT-7, most 
effective deodorant soap today. A daily bath with Dial removes bacteria 
that cause peispiiation odor. Stops odor for a longer time than any 
other leading bath bar. Wise choice for people who like i^eople! 



^ Aren’t you 
glad you use 
Dial Soap! 


[don*tyou wWi evcFybody did?) 





They called Walter Hagen the “prince of golfers." And well they 
might. For on the links — and off — he had style, color and wit. But 
most of all, he had great skill and a fierce desire to win. 

In 20 years of competition, he took some 70 titles — including all 
the big ones — four British Opens, two U. S. Opens, five P.G.A.s. 

“Second-best” was not in his vocabulary. Nor will it be in that 
of the youngsters of today who model themselves after him. In the 
American tradition, they’ll be alive, alert and physically fit. 


Our national leaders have pointed out the importance of physical 
fitness at this time in history. They have stated that we cannot allow 
our physical vigor to decline il we are to meet the challenges which 
face us today. They recognize the fitness of our children and young 
people as the responsibility of all of us. 


To discharge this responsibility, it is essential that we guarantee 
youth the opirortunity to develop) at home and in school. Equitable, 
is proud of the millions of fine young Americans who have been 
given this opportunity through Living Insurance from Equitable. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States. 





Will he be the next Walter 





hlagen? 


Forahaiuhome 7% by 11 inch reprodtiction 
of this dratoing, send your name ami address 
and (he words Walter Hagen to: Equitable, 
P. O. Box 1828, New York 1. N. V. 



TKIeist “feels” best ... every time 

And to serious golfers, thi? is -vre/.'ji important. “Feel" is the sensation 
in the hands and forearms at the moment of impact between 
club bead and ball. This ”feel,” coupled with the "click," or sound 
of the hit, tells an experienced player immediately 
whether or not the hall he's using w’ill really go out there. 

Hit a Titleist. Notice its unique "feel." This is the "feel” that 
top tournament golfers know means extra distance. 

Hit a dozen Titleists. You’ll get this same "distance feel” 
with every one. Never that mushy or rocky "feel” which robs 
you of those crucial extra yards. 

The best proof is the record. For 12 straight years, more 
professionals and top amateurs have been playing Titleists in the 
major tournaments than any other ball. And 
remember, no one is paid to play Titleist. 

ACUSHNET GOLF BALLS 

SOLD THRU GOLF COURSE PRO SHOPS ONLY 
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Quickest Way to a Fisherman’s Heart! 





mderCast 


FINE F I S H I N e T A C K L E 


Dad’s pretty special — and if he hapjjens to be a 
"fishin’ father,” give him a very special gift on 
June 18th — a rod or reel that’s quality-made by 
Shakespeare. 


DOUBLE-BILT for Power • Action • Accuracy 

Cl) A reinforcing glass fiber cylindrical wall 
inside, (2) thousands of parallel glass fibers 
outside — this exclusive process leaves the 
famous spiral markings — visible trademark 
of genuine Wonderod quality. 


Just a push of the 
button, s-w-i-s-h 
of the rod— PRESTO 
— p ush-button 
fishing! Long easy 
casts every time . . . backlash impossible! Smooth, 
powerful level-wind retrieve — plus fish-saver 
MICRO-DRAG — that lets you bring the big ones 
under control —-quickly. 


No. 1797 Heavy Duty, Level-Wind Push-Button 
WonderCast, filled with 100 yds. 12-lb. mono- 
filament $24.95 


No. 1579 Matching Push-Button Wonderod, 6' or 
O'O" M, L or XL action or 7' model $18.95 



A M E R 


C A ' S 


NO. f 


FISHING TACKLE 



FOR FLY FISHING No. 1826 
Vertical Tru-arT’- Automatic lly reel. 
Safety button prevents accidental 

line pick-up $15.95 

No. 1451 Matching fly Wonderod 
7'9',8'6' or 9' $19.95 


FOR SPINNING No. 

Spin Wonder for fresh and 
water spinning. Feat 
6-0 drag. With two spools 
10 -!b. monofilament. 

No. 1426 Matching 
Spin Wonderod 6'6" 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan • Fine Fishing Tackle Since 1897 


(In Canada) Shakespeare Co., (Canada) Ltd., Rexdale, Ontario 




and you’ll only buy him TOP BRASS... 
the men’s socks that always stay up 


Y ou tvouldn’t pul up, for one minute, 
with the aggravation that regular 
socks can give a man. 

Socks that slip and sag. Every 
sock a '^linl magnet.” Socks that 
shrink, fade, wear out quickly. He 
cusses and you darn. 

What to do? Buy Top Brass Men’s 
Socks by Burlington, the socks with 
the long, /eg'-snug'fit. No other men’s 
socks give all these advantages: 


• "Built-in garters”— elastic tops 

hold them up! 

• Wearlikeirun— saveyou darning 

• Wash heaulifully — no fading, 
no shrinking, no linting 

• Different stretch sizes that fit 
any man 

Complete choice of styles, colors, 
fiber blends. From .$1.50. Acliv-8 
support socks, $1.95. In depart- 
ment and men’s stores. 


, , EiuriiiifiluK 

I3urlington-RaUour Mills 


A Dhisioii of Burliiiflioii liidusl 
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DRUMMING-OUT CEREMONY 

The little band of evil men who were 
convicted last week in Los Angeles of 
conspiring to extort a share of the mea- 
ger earnings of an inferior welterweight 
champion, Don Jordan, sum up in their 
positions and personalities the under- 
world control that, in less than a genera- 
tion, has reduced prizefighting from an 
exciting sport to a perverted and sadistic 
racket. They are: 

Frankie Carbo, the murderous hood- 
lum who, in connivance with the Inter- 
national Boxing Club, controlled box- 
ing by threats of violence. 

Blinky Palermo, fight manager and 
Carbo's No. 1 lackey, who fronted for 
the powerful mobster in states that were 
willing to tolerate him. There were quite 
a few such states. 

Truman Gibson Jr. who. though a 
graduate of the University of Chicago 
and a lawyer, lacked the moral sense to 
see that there was anything wrong with 
employing hoodlums to keep fighters 
and fight managers in line so that tele- 
vision might be assured a steady supply 
of talent for IBC-promoted fights. 

Also: two muscle men, Joe Sica and 
Louis Tom Dragna, who were retained 
to add substance to Carbo’s telephoned 
threats of murder and mayhem. 

One fight manager, Don Ncsseth, had 
the courage to defy Carbo and reject 
his control. One boxing figure, Jackie 
Leonard, had the courage to resist Car- 
bo, though weakly, and eventually to 
testify against him. These two made it 
possible for a federal jury to convict the 
five and drum them out of the sport 
forever. 

One old familiar face is missing. 
James D. Norris, who hired Gibson to 
hire hoodlums to do his dirty work, is 
scot free and permitted to carry on his 
wealthy sportsman pose while racing his 
horses in such states as Florida and Illi- 
nois. neither of which seems to see any- 
thing wrong in licensing a lifetinte asso- 
ciate of mobsters. The weakness of state 
commissions in tolerating the likes of 
Norris and Carbo is an old story in 


boxing, which is why Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver has been able to present such a 
convincing case for the establishment of 
a federal boxing commission. The gen- 
tlemen who control racing might con- 
sider the implications. 

MOLD THAT LINE 

The newest idea in athletic assistance 
came last week from Ames, Iowa where 
farmers are now being asked to donate 
beef for the Iowa Slate University's 
training table. The plan is called More 
Beef in the Line, and any Iowa farmer 
who donates a steer to the university 
will be given priority on reserved seats 
at the football games as well as preferred 
parking benefits and, on Nov. 11, a 
banquet. 

The purpose, of course, is to help re- 
duce the expenditures of the athletic de- 
partment which, each year, has to pay 
out about S16,0(X) to maintain its train- 
ing table. We're darned if we’ll stand 
for this type of thing. After all, under 
today’s conditions, a chap who plays 
football or basketball normally gets a 
scholarship, free room and board. If 
farmers now have to raise steers to sup- 
ply free lunches for left tackles, then 
low'a State ought to acknowledge its 
poverty by closing dowm its 20,000- 
capacity stadium, shucking off a couple 
of its seven football coaches and letting 
the girls in the home economics depart- 
ment make peanut butter sandwiches 
for the whole damn team. 

PRESIDENTS AT THE TRACK 

One of the disadvantages of living in 
the White House is that you can't be 
seen around race tracks without danger 
of losing the next election. General Ei- 
senhower, no longer eligible for the presi- 
dential stakes, was able to come to Bel- 
mont Park last Saturday and stand in 
the winner's circle while his wife presented 
the trophy. He was there, in a sense, as 
a supplementary entry, according to 
New York Racing Association's chair- 
man of the board, John W. Hanes, "be- 
cause Governor Rockefeller turned us 


down.” (Rockefeller is still an eligible 
for the 1964 stakes.) 

It is well known that some distin- 
guished Presidents shared the passion 
of their constituents for horse racing. 
George Washington told of his w'ins and 
losses in his diary. Andrew Jackson was 
the Hirsch Jacobs of his day. "He 
worked a horse to the limit of endurance.” 
his biographer records, "but somehow 
implanted in him a will to win." 

The last President to be seen at track- 
side was Rutherford B. Hayes, who went 
to the old Lexington track in 1880, his 
last year in office. 

We don't like to tell Presidents what 
they should or should not do with their 
spare time or their money, but we do 
think that the voters should allow a Pres- 
ident the relaxation and exhilaration of 
an occasional sunny afternoon at the 
race track. 

THE OLD WAYS 

One thing you can say about Albert, he 
knows his place. In Florida, that's im- 
portant, especially for alligators, which 



Albert is. Albert's place is a wire-covered 
pit on the campus at the University of 
Florida, because he is the mascot for the 
football team. Now up North they have 
those fresh mascots that go to the games 
and try to show off and stir things up. 
But not Albert. He Just lies in his pen 
and soaks up sunshine. And it works out 
pretty well. Last year the team won eight 
and lost two. 

There was a little scullle about Albert 
recently. Three of Florida's best foot- 
ball players took a bet they couldn't get 
Albert out of his cage and keep him there 
five minutes. It was just a little fun, but 
somebody hit Albert on the tail with a 
hatchet and President J. Wayne Reitz 

lontinueil 
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HRESTONE WINS 38th SIRAIGHl 



WORLD'S TOUGHEST 500-MILE TEST IS PART OF AN ANNUAL 425- 
MILLION-MILE RESEARCH PROGRAM THAT BUILDS BETTER TIRES FOR YOU 

A, J. foyt, 1961 winner at 139.131 m.p.h. says; 

"You’ve got plenty on your mind out there without 
having to worry about your tire.s. So you pick tires 
you know you can trust. And if you know tires, you 
pick Firestones." 

INDIANAPOLIS (May 30, 1961) -They thundered a fierce half- 
thousand miles here today. And for the 38th straight time in this main 
event of American racing, the winner streaked to victory on Firestone tires. 

It's no coincidence that racing's winningest drivers buy Firestones. Miles 
of treacherous turns and sizzling straightaways have taught them Fire- 
stones stand up best under the worst beatings a track can offer. 




NEW ALL-ACTION TREAD DELIVERS UP TO 36% MORE MILEAGE 



EVERY NEW FIRESTONE TIRE IS GUARANTEED 

(1) Against defects in workmanship and materials for the 
life of the original tread. (2) Against normal road hazards 
(except repairable punctures) encountered in everyday 
passenger car use for the number of months specified. 
• Under these guarantees repairs are made without 
charge, replacements are prorated otv tread wear and 
based on list prices current at lime of adjustment. 


Intensive speedway research has taught Firestone ways to build better, 
safer tires for you, like the famous Nylon 500, for example. Its new All- 
Action tread, Safety-Fortified nylon cord body and Firestone Rubber-X- 
101 combine to deliver up to 36% more mileage. Its new tread gives 
your car a firmer foothold at higher speeds. It helps start you faster and 
stop you more surely. Even eases steering. 


Get Nylon 500’s— and get all the benefits of 
Firestone speedway research, plus a 27-month 
guarantee against road hazards. Just charge 
them or buy on easy payday terms, if you wish, 
at your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store. 


SPEEDWAY- PROVED FOR YOUR TURNPIKE SAFETY 
Copyrigtit )S£l, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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RACE AT INDIANAPOLIS 






SCORECARD contimietl 

made all three of those boys ineligible 
to play next fall. 

People goi pretty mad, and some of 
the trash wanted to send Albert to the 
taxidermist. But they quieted down. Now 
Stale Senator J. A. Boyd has pul up a bill 
making alligator wrestling “a supple- 
mental educational pursuit in any slate 
university with full accreditation as phys- 
ical education." And any student repri- 
manded for molesting an alligator “shall 
be forthwith credited with not less than 
one semester hour of credit." 

The bill never was called up for pas- 
sage. but the senator believes Reitz will 
get the message and let those boys play. 
He probably will, too, and there won't 
be any trouble; that is, if nobody butts 
in and they just let Florida handle this 
its own way. 

MINORS IN PIGSKIN 

This fall the cities of Columbus, Akron, 
Cleveland, Louisville. Grand Rapids and 
Indianapolis will each be represented by 
a team in the United League, a new 
pro football minor league. Each team 
will schedule 10 games, most of them to 
be played on Saturday nights. The play- 
ers will be rejects of the American Foot- 
ball League and former college and high' 
school players who decided not to enter 
major league pro football. Salaries will 
average about S50 a game, and the only 
full-time employee of each club will be 
the head coach. Ticket price.s will range 
from SI to $3 a game. 

Eventually, of course, the United 
League hopes to obtain long-lasting 
working agreements with cither of the 
major football leagues and thus serve 
as a farm system. To us. a pro football 
minor league sounds like a good idea, 
but if the.se tow'iis become saturated 
by televised major league pro football 
every week, the United may die a very 
quick death. 

FITNESS IN ISRAEL 

Reuven Dafni. a partisan lighter in 
Yugoslavia during World War II, who 
helped smuggle some 2,CC0 Jews and 
114 downed Allied flyers out of the 
clutches oflhe Nazis, has been appointed 
head of Israel's new- Sports and Educa- 
tion Authority. 

Dafni. 47. was a champion high jump- 
er in his youth and a good shotputter. 
He is broad-shouldered, muscular, 
erect and looks 10 years younger than 
he is. but he will need all his energy 

I oiitinHui/ 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



FRED HILL, an Oh.s- 
wcken, Ont. Itulian, 
drove winning horses 
in all eight races of 
opening-day harness 
racing at Bcamsvillc 
(Ont.j Fairgrounds — 
the first such sweep at 
a North American 
incet and the most 
consecutive races 
won on this continent. 


JUNE JORDAN, 23- 
ycar-old wife of a f lor- 
ida lishing captain, 
hooked into a whop- 
ping 203-poiind tarpon 
while fishing with her 
husband at Marathon, 
Fla., later learned 
she had landed the 
first tarpon weighing 
over 200 pounds ever 
caught in IJ.S. waters. 


DENNIS DAVIS, Eng- 
lish engineer and mem- 
ber of a mouniain- 
climbing team that set 
out to scale Nuptsc, 
the treachcrotis 25,850- 
fool, bladelike peak 
just west of Lveresi, 
one of the highest 
uiiclimbcd peaks in 
the Himalayas, was 
lirst to gain the top. 


JUANITA FREDER- 
ICKS of Halliday. 
N.D.. Colorado State 
University sophomore 
who majors in secretar- 
ial adininisiration, tin- 
ished first in the barrel 
race and fourth in the 
goat-tying at the Chad- 
ron (Neb.) State Stam- 
pede, took the All- 
Around Cowgirl title. 


TOM KLECATSKY. 
South St. Paul H.S. 
senior who rows 1,400 
miles a year, teamed 
with Bruce Larson, also 
of South St. Paul, fin- 
ished six lengths ahead 
of nearest shell in win- 
ning Junior doubles in 
National Schoolboy 
Rowing on Washing- 
ton’s Potomac River, 


ULIS WIILLIAMS. 

smooth-striding, be- 
spectacled senior at 
Compton (Calif.) High 
•School, set a national 
inierscholastic record 
when he ran the 440 
in 46.1 at Ontario. 
Calif., bettered the 
mark of 46.5 set earlier 
this year by Ted Nel- 
son of Andrews, Texas. 
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Photographed for Arrow at Portchester Castle. England, 6Vi hours by Pan American Jet Clipper® 


Arrow sport shirts with a breezy British Aire 



Arrow British Aire sport shirts give a man all the cool comfort he could 
ask of any shirt. The fabric is a breezy cotton. The collar, the airy Arrow 
Trimway. Even the colors are cool ! But cool comfort and color are only 
part of the story. Like all Arrow sport shirts, British Aire has famous 
Arrow contour tailoring .. .fits so well it looks personally measured. 
Arrow British Aire sport shirts are minimum-care wash and wear. And 
they’re “ Sanforized " labeled for lasting fit. From 4.00. 

-ARROW- 



A 

X . Iamerican 

UUAUTY' 



American ingenuity created the largest suspension bridge in the world 
American skill created the world’s hnest tasting whiskey! 


Unsurpassed skill, the masterful blending of America’s greatest 
whiskies and spirits, gives today’s Lord Calvert the rare combi- 
nation of delicate yet definite lightness... a soft mellowness never 
before achieved. truly superior flavor. The American Quality 
of Greatness is in every drop. Our pride is in every bottle. 

Lpkd Calvert 



Lord Calvert salutes the cnpincers j 
of America, whose skill and crea- | 
tive ability personify The American ; 
Quality of Greatness. I 


86 PROOF, 35%STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DIST, CO ,N.V.C. 
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CLARKS OCS£AT'’aaaT goes to sea 


oiiHw.ecI 

and ingenuity in his new job of making 
Israelis more physically fit and sports- 
minded. “Frankly," Dafni said recently, 
"I think the job is 98% impossible." 

Among the obstacles are de-emphasis 
of sports by Jews from time immemo- 
rial. a lack of money and gym facilities 
and. most important of all. control of 
sports in Israel by political parties. 

Another of Dafni’s problems is that 
Orthodox Jews observe their Saturday 
Sabbath zealously. They frown on Satur- 
day soccer as a form of work. It will 
be up to Orthodox lawyers to decide 
whether players who scuff the earth arc 
thereby working at turning the soil. 
Dafni hopes to popularize Sabbath vol- 
leyball. played on a cement court. 

In Dafni's favor is the fact that 
Israelis want to remain physically fit to 
defend their borders; they also recognize 
the need of sports to combat growing 
juvenile delinquency. 

Dafni is used to cracking hard nuts. 
Besides his courageous war work— the 
Nazis put a price of 540,000 on his 
head — he fought the battle of Holly- 
wood when he was Israeli consul in Los 
Angeles in 1948. “I was," he said wryly 
last W'cek, “the confidant of every neu- 
rotic Jew in Hollyw'ood." 

Dafni does 20 minutes of calisthenics 
every day in his Jerusalem apartment and 
reads the Bible for another 20. He might 
well exhort those of his countrymen who 
are soft with these w'ords from Isaiah-. 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles: they shall run, 
and not be weary; and they shall walk, 
and not faint." 

CAST OF CHARACTERS 

• Eddie Sachs, who lost last week's In- 
dianapolis “500" by 8.28 seconds be- 
cause he made a late pit stop (see page 
24), explained his reason for the stop 
thus: “The rubber on my tires was gone, 
the cords were gone, I was on canvas 
and knew the next thing 1 was going to 
be on was air." 

• Convicts who have been boxing in 
prelims at the Miami Beach Auditorium 
will no longer be allow'ed to do so. L. W. 
Griffith, the director of the state’s road 
camps, says he does not want his prison- 
ers exposed to boxing’s evil inlluences. 

• Doc Kearns, manager of Archie Moore, 
was asked recently what people called 
Moore's spar mate. Greatest Crawford, 
for short. “Great.” said Kearns. 
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MADE OVER THE FAMOUS CLARKS DESERT 
CASUAL LAST, THE NEW DESERT KHAN 
IN WASHABLE WHITE LEATHER WITH 
NON-SLIP RIBBED SOLE IS THE 
FINEST THING OF ITS KIND — FOR 
YACHTING, RESORT 
WEAR AND FOR 
PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE. 

IN WOMEN’S STYLES, 

TOO. 

AT BEnER 
STORES 




B SWEDE— CREPE S 


SAND OR l-OOEN GREEN 
aRUSHED LEATHER, 
(genui'ie Cfepe solei — 

$n 95 


OF ENGLAND • 331 BOSTON POST ROAD • NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 



CENTURIES OF DANISH BREWING SKILL, LOCKED 
IN THE COOL SHADE OF A GREEN BOTTLE. I 

IMPORTED FROM COPENHAGEN .. .TUBORG BEER. 


ifTUBOfiG BREWERIES, LTD., COPENHAGEN, DENMARK. U. S- REPRESENTATIVES: DANISCO, INC., N. Y. 4. N. Y. 
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Sports 

Illustrated 

JUNE 12, 1961 


JOYS OF A 
JUNE WEEK 

Army and Navy, those classic rivals, celebrate graduation 
time with fun and games at West Point and Annapolis, and 
both win approval from several thousand pretty guests 


by RAY CAVE 


W hether you were the type who loves 
a parade, the sort who goes where 
the girls are or simply a connoisseur of 
athletic Donnybrooks- the place to be 
last Saturday was either West Point or 
Annapolis. On the stern high bluff's 
above the Hudson were the pomp and 
pageantry of an Army graduation week, 
hundreds of pretty young ladies who had 
come from every state in the union and an 
Army-Navy baseball game that starred a 



DiSPLAYING CRUSHING DEFENSE THAT WON LACROSSE GAME, ARMY'S GLENN ADAMS (14) AND OICK BUCKNER BLOCK NAVY'S BOB 


I‘hiilugruph\ hy James Diakc ami Tony Triolo 


very famous athlete (see page 22). And 
on the gentle slopes of the Severn, the 
Navy offered more gold braid and brass 
bands, more beauties and a lacrosse 
game with a national championship at 
stake. 

When Navy held its pep rally on Thurs- 
day evening, two days before the game, 
it had no inkling that the Army lacrosse 
team was nursing a year-long grudge. 
The likelihood of athletic successes was 
adding to the normal joys of the Annap- 
olisJune Week. Anelectric “Beat Army!" 
sign flashed from Bancroft Hall, the 


world's biggest dormitory, which houses 
all 3,665 of the midshipmen. 

Rear Admiral John F. Davidson, the 
academy superintendent, was introduced 
at the rally by a glib midshipman as 
"Big Daddy," and he took it gamely 
while the exuberant middies cheered. 
Already the first dates were arriving for 
their week-long stay, a social assem- 
bly that would include three dances, 
three parades, a concert by Duke Elling- 
ton and an address by President Ken- 
nedy at graduation, Tough old Navy 
captains with houses on the academy 


grounds were helplessly watching their 
wives take in girl boarders by the score, 
while the graceful but small colonial 
town of Annapolis (23,385) was prepar- 
ing its boarding houses for 50,0(K) visit- 
ors. (Also ready; the town’s 200 legal 
slot machines, the biggest concentration 
of one-armed bandits cast of Las Vegas. ) 

The town’s narrow streets, meanwhile, 
looked like a scene from a Monte Carlo 
road rally. Four hundred graduating 
first classmen had bought cars. On May 
27 regulations preventing them from us- 
ing automobiles had been lifted, and 

conlinueil 


USING ARM THAT SHUT OUT ARMY TO GOOD ADVANTAGE. NAVY PITCHER CHUCK DAVIS RECEIVES A KISS FROM RUTH ANN CASSIDY 



ARMY-NAVY iominiieiJ 



convertible sport models in flaming red 
were obviously this year’s choice. 

“I know we'll do well,"’ summed up . 
the admiral as he spoke at the Thursday 
pep rally. “Army, Army, call the doc- 
tor,” sang the midshipmen while they 
waved their bright white hats and stood 
impressively tall in the short-sleeved , 
tropical uniforms that Navy w'cars in 
such hot spots as Guam, Panama and ‘ 
Annapolis. 

The next morning the Navy lacrosse 
team was practicing on an athletic field 
so close to the Severn River (which is 
actually a tidal backw'ater, not a river ’ 
at all) that when Coach Bill Bilderback 
arrived his first W'ords were, “Don't throw 
the balls in the w'ater.” 

The Navy squad should be able to 
throw well enough to miss a river. Last 
year it was unbeaten in college play, 
ending the season by defeating a favored 
Army team at West Point. (That was • 
the game which Army was remembering 
so well this week.) This season Navy won 
nine more consecutive college games, 
but frequently in such hairbreadth fash- 
ion that John Paul Jones w'ouid have 
given up the ship as lost. Navy was bad- 
ly behind against every major opponent. 
Ittrailed Maryland 5-1 in the second half 
and fought back to win in overtime. It 
was behind 8-4 to Baltimore University 
in the last period, and scored in the last 
minute to beat Virginia. 

Speed and stamina, not lacrosse fi- 
nesse, seemed to bewinningforNavy. At 
the beginning of the season the Middies 
were actually given little chance of an- 
other title. “But we kept improvingevery 
game," said Coach Bilderback. sounding 
a little surprised himself. Navy was get- 
ting excellent play from a big (6 feet 2 
inches) attack man, Tom Mitchell, had 
an outstanding defenseman in Team 
Captain Neil Reich and six football 
players who provided some brute force. 
The most noticeable of these was John 
Hewitt, captain of next year’s football 
team. Navy’s 1961 lacrosse philosophy 
was simple: run, run, run, and eventu- 
ally the other fellow won't be able to get 
up and down the 110-yard field. This 
worked all year. 

But if Navy was a surprise. Army was 
more so. In the state of Maryland there 
is a tendency to feel that a man cannot 
play lacrosse unless he is raised within 
40 miles of Baltimore. Army was pooh- 
poohed for playing a weak schedule, 
and accused of using more muscle than 
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CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS John Hcwitt {right) and Roger Kisid. traditional Ring Dance ceremony with Lorric Karpy (left) and Carol 
who will lead Navy's football and lacrosse teams next season, discuss Flcnniken. Girls will dip escorts' class rings in water from seven seas. 


talent. “Animals,” a Baltimore news- 
paper said of the Army team, after care- 
fully making an exception of the Mary- 
landers on it. 

One little non-Marylander, however, 
was a 5-foot 8-inch, 154-pound twirling 
nuisance named Pat Hillier, who was 
from Long Island. His 20 goals led 
Army's scorers. “Best we’ve seen.” said 
the Navy scouting report bluntly, after 
listing six things he did well. Another 
was 155-pound Rusty Broshous, from 
the town of West Point, N.Y. 

In the midfield Army had Ron Han- 
non, a 196! version of Pete Dawkins. 
Hannon was first captain of cadets, 
star of the basketball team and, as Navy 
put it. “a rough, tough midfielder." The 
Army defense was composed of three 
football players, none of whom had 
handled a lacrosse stick before their sec- 
ond year at West Point. “Our stickwork 
isn't the best, but we hit people," said 
one of them. Glenn Adams, a big, fast 
football halfback with a knack for un- 
derstatement. 

Army Coach Jim Adams — tall as a 
Texan, laconic as a down-Eastcr and 
actually (of course) from Baltimore — 


felt that his team, like Navy, also had 
developed laic in the season. And it had 
two other striking similarities to Navy: 
a tough defense and the run. run, run 
philosophy. “We'll just try and keep up 
with them.” Coach Adams said. He made 
it sound wistful, Bilderback was also 
sounding wistful. Looking at the na- 
tional lacrosse trophy which Navy has 
kept since last year's victory, he said, “I 
hope 1 won't be wrapping it up soon.” 

Despite occasional showers, more than 
6,000 paid their way into the Navy sta- 
dium on Saturday. CBS-TV was also 
there, taping the game for a sporls spec- 
tacular to be shown five days later. What 
they got was a spectacular game. The 
Navy defense gave Army only 10 shots 
in the first half (20 is average). But Army, 
body-checking, battering and, most of 
all. running, as it substituted four dif- 
ferent sets of midfielders, kept its poise. 
Poor Navy shooting resulted in a 2-2 
tie at half time. Then, in the space of 5 1 
frantic seconds shortly after the start of 
the third period. Navy poured in three 
goals. Against any less resolute op- 
ponent this would have ended the game. 
At the same time the crowd was cheer- 


ing the news (announced on loudspeak- 
ers) that Navy had won in Army-Navy 
track, tennis, golf and baseball. 

But Army coolly tightened its defense, 
began putting two men (o chasing the 
Navy player with the ball, and got away 
with it when "untirable” Navy started 
slowing down. Army scored while a Navy 
player was off the field with a penalty, 
scored again when a midfielder broke 
through all alone at the goal, and finally 
tied (he game at 5-5 when a beautiful 
bounce shot by Hannon skidded in. 

The blitz continued when a da ring pass 
the full length of the field set up a goal 
by Broshous. A minute later Broshous 
brazenly stole the hall from the Navy 
goalie and flipped il in for a score, in 
the last moments of (he third period 
Army Captain Sam Wilder almost cas- 
ually held the ball behind the Navy goal, 
then came out to his left and scored with 
exactly one second left. This, the Iasi of 
six straight Army goals, was doubly dis- 
couraging to Navy and proved decisive, 
because the Middies fought back to 9-8 
before finally losing 10-8. So determined 
was Army's defense that not a single 
Navy goal was made by a first-string 
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attack man. Army's Broshous and Hiliier 
each scored twice. 

At the final gun the air was filled with 
sticks, gloves and helmets thrown high 
by the Army players. The Army sub- 
stitutes, who had stood up the entire 
game as if to show the team's determina- 
tion, joined the melee. Happy Jim Adams 
was carried to (he dressing room and 
congratulated by an Army general wear- 
ing a "Beat Navy!” button just below 
six impressive rows of service decora- 
tions on his uniform. 

■‘Your boys wanted it real bad." said 
Navy's beaten Bilderback to Adams. 
"Lots of guts.” And it must be said 
that Navy gave nothing away; Army 
simply look it. 

The victory left it up to the Intercol- 
legiate Lacrosse Association to either 
name Army national champion, or make 
both Army and Navy co-champions 
because each lost one game, Army to 
Virginia. But W'halever they do. Army 
has what every Army team wants most, 
the win over Navy. Minutes later the 
Army team was roaring and shouting as 
its bus crawled through the traffic back 
to the Navy field house. There it grabbed 
Jim Adams, starched shirt and all, and 
threw him over a .sea wall into the Severn. 
As his players were about to let him fly, 
a frantic Navy voice of authority was 
heard shouting. "Don’t! Don't! The 


tide's out!” But Navy was just a little too 
slow again. There was, it turned out, 
enough water to float Jim Adams, the 
happiest man at June Week. 

MEANWHILE, UP AT 
WEST POINT . . . 

P erhaps what (he Navy lacrosse team 
needed was Joe Bcllino, whose mere 
presence on an athletic field seems to 
turn Army to jelly. Unfortunately for 
the lacrossers. Bcllino was a! West Point 
last Saturday helping to win the baseball 
game 3-0. A\imy also lost at track and 
golf, but the pretty girls— weekend 
dates — who fluttered about the academy 
gained Army at least a tic for the day. 

The baseball game was Bellino's final 
appearance as a member of a Navy team, 
and he departed in glory, doubling home 
the lirst run and scoring the second. 
Chuck Davis, a tall, brawny left-hander, 
pitched the shutout, the third straight 
year he has beaten Army. After the game 
the .Army coach congratulated him. 
"Cilad to see you graduate." he added. 

Bcllino, ofcour.se. also graduates this 
week. Four days later he will marry Ann 
Tanscy, a girl from his home town of 
Winchester, Mass. After the honeymoon 
Joe will play in two all-star summer foot- 
ball games, then return to Annapolis, 
where he will be an assistant football 
coach. When the season is over he will 


be assigned sea duty aboard a destroyer. 

This was not a great baseball season 
for Bellino. His throwing arm had been 
injured in the Orange Bowl game when 
he made that marvelous somersault catch 
of a pass for Navy's second touchdown, 
He had to switch from catcher to the 
outfield. At bat, Bcllino was given a va- 
riety of soft pitches, high and wide. 
"We'd draw crowds at every game," said 
Bellino recently. “A lot of people came 
to see — well, to see me hit, I guess." So 
Bcllino swung at bad pilches. Even so he 
hit .274 and led the team in home runs 
and runs batted in as Navy won 24 games 
and lost only two. 

A great responsibility goes with being 
a Navy hero, and during his career at 
Annapolis, Joe Bcllino fulfilled it with 
modesty and maturity. The social de- 
mands made on him before this Army 
game would have disturbed many ath- 
letes, He was almost never alone. Brass 
wanted to shake his hand. Old grads 
told him old stories. One little boy wanted 
to snap his picture. "You'd better move 
your hand away from the lens, son,” Joe 
told him patiently. "You'll have a fine 
picture of your finger.” 

After the game it started to drizzle. 
The stands emptied and the two teams 
left for the dressing rooms. All that re- 
mained was a cluster of children out 
near the pitcher’s mound. In the middle 
stood Joe Bcllino. signing autographs. 

— Walter Bincsham 



swtNGiNG FOR NAVY, Joe Bcllino, many limes a football hero, sorry for army, Cadet Thomas C. Brewer irighi) explains to 
doubled home his team's first run in Middies’ 3-0 victory at West Point. pretty and concerned Jill Graff at the game that you can't win 'em all. 
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A NEW ERA OPENS AT 
INDY’S GOLDEN JUBILEE 


The 50th anniversary ‘500' was a festivai of American superlatives, 
but even in ninth place Britain’s Cooper carried the flag of change 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 


I n all its aspects, last week's Indianapo- 
lis 500-milc race was a star-spangled 
hit. The race itself, on its 50th anni- 
versary, was a marvel of speed and sus- 
pense, with seven different leaders and a 
last-act curtain to take one's breath 
away. Driver Eddie Sachs, by stopping 
to change a ireadbare tire just three laps 
from the end. snatched defeat from vic- 
tory. leaving his pursuer, A. J. Foyt, to 
claini the $1 17,975 winner's purse. 

Everything else was measured in su- 
perlatives: biggest crowd (about 250.000 
people); fastest, best-prepared field of 
cars; largest total purse (5400,000); rec- 
ord average ■'500" speed (1 39.130 mph); 
and even an unparalleled outpouring of 
nostalgia as Captain Eddie Rickenback- 
er. Ray Harroun and Earl Cooper circled 


the speedway in their restored and rack- 
ety old Indy racers. 

How apple-pie American, how splen- 
did it was — and how deceiving. For be- 
sides its cornucopia of American good 
things, the “500" also contained a small 
foreign omen for the future. This was 
the British Cooper-Climax car, driven 
to ninth place by Australia's World 
Champion Grand Prix Racer Jack Brab- 
ham. The Cooper's presence almost cer- 
tainly marked the end of an Indianapolis 
epoch and the beginning of a new one, 
in which a sharp international rivalry 
will be added to the Brickyard's match- 
less whcel-to-wheelcompetitivespectacle. 

The race proved once again that the 
American Indy roadsters- dominant 
for nearly ten years — are swift and spec- 


tacular. But it also revealed once more 
the roadsters' less-than-perfect manners 
and their vulnerability. Apart from the 
five cars involved in a scary homestretch 
accident on the 52nd lap, no fewer than 
1 6 roadsters were disabled by mechanical 
failures before the finish. Mostly to 
blame were the “terrible power im- 
pulses," causing great interior stresses, 
for which the four-cylinder Indy Offen- 
hauser engines are notorious. 

By contrast, the Cooper ran smoothly 
from start to finish and demonstrated 
handling qualities far superior to the 
roadsters. Furthermore, it took a really 
diehard fan to thrill to the roadster's 
basic design. Says one impious car 
owner: “It is a refinement of the pre- 
war passenger car, solid axles and all.” 



CRUCIAL PIT STOPS IN THE “500." Below, in drawings 
made on the scene, are those moments of furious action when, in 
the last stages of the race, the seeming winner had victory torn 
from him— and then handed back. Young A. J. Foyt sits disconso- 


nia hurriedly dumps fuel into the tank. Foyt had a small but snug 
lead and only 16 laps to go when he made this unplanned stop 
after his engine started missing. Pulling in, he learned to his horror 
that he had received no fuel in the previous stop- -the coupling be- 
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Thus, while giving the roadster full 
marks, one can honorably and even 
patriotically suggest that design progress 
is overdue. Actually, the subject is aca- 
demic. for the Cooper has generated so 
much ferment, both abroad and at home, 
that progress will come willy-nilly. 

And if that ninth-place finish seems a 
trifling accomplishment, consider anoth- 
er first-race precedent: in 1957 Chevro- 
let, with its vast resources, could make 
no more than an expensive sputter with 
the all-out Corvette SS sports car in its 
one and only race — theSebring 12 Hours. 

Consider also that the Cooper-Climax 
people (entering Indy for the first time 
with a car designed in the Grand Prix 
road racing — not U.S. track racing — 
tradition and with a maiden '*500” driv- 
er) made two serious errors in judgment 
and had one piece of bad luck. The first 
error was to rely upon soft alloy hub 
nuts. During each of the Cooper's three 
pit stops the threads of the right rear 
hub and wing nut crossed and jammed 
as a crewman replaced the tire. Mostly 
because of this, the Cooper crew logged 
more than twice the pit lime of the slick- 
est American crews. The second error 
was to have Brabham stroke along at 
135 to 136 mph in the middle part of 
the race while the leaders were going up 
to 10 mph faster. This was done in the 
hope that only two tire changes would 


be necessary — but a third stop had to 
be made anyway, thus adding to the time 
already squandered in the go-easy move. 

Little green fish 

Finally, it was Brabham’s bad luck 
to be trapped like a fish in a net in 
the second flight of racing cars through 
the laps leading to the big accident (in 
which, luckily, no one was seriously 
hurt). The Aussie knew he hadn’t enough 
engine to keep up with the roadsters on 
the straights. To be competitive, (hen, 
he had to produce the record-breaking 
cornering speeds he had displayed in the 
preracc trials. But as the early chargers 
drew away, Brabham found himself 
boxed in the turns by roadsters “going 
so slow 1 could have walked faster,” but 
which he was unable to pass in the 
following straights. 

“We rather mucked it up," said Brit- 
ish-born Dr. Frank Falkncr of Louis- 
ville. Cooper’s American representative. 
“We should have decided on three stops 
at the beginning and gone fast ail the 
way.” 

He was echoed by Vic Barlow, a tech- 
nician for Britain's Dunlop tire firm, 
which provided special Indy tires for 
the Cooper. “We are satisfied with the 
way these tires performed," said Barlow, 
“but we could have done much better. 
We arc going back now to design a bet- 


ter tire. We've got to get it down to two 
pit stops.” 

Brabham affected to be uncertain 
whether he'd be back in 1962, noting 
that his wife, whom he calls “Mum,” 
had observed the hair-raising five-car 
“shunt." “I'll have to see what Mum 
thinks about it," he said, grinning. But 
Cooper admitted he would “love to — 
if they’ll have us." There seemed to be 
no doubt, moreover, that other Euro- 
pean factories, all producers of sweet- 
handling rear-engined cars, would deal 
themselves in on the rich Hoosier party 
before very long. Italy’s Enzo Ferrari 
has all but confirmed that he will try to 
realize next year “the always cherished 
dream" of winning the “500.” England 
may be represented by Lotuses as well 
as Coopers. Other possibilities are Brit- 
ish Vanwalls and BRMs and Italian 
Maseralis. 

Meanwhile, America's racing corps 
will be under heavy pressure to develop 
creative designers rather than mere 
“builders," who have got by so far by 
paring a little weight from last year's 
roadster and squeezing a few more horse- 
power from the already overworked Offy 
engine. The most eminent roadster build- 
er, A. J. Watson, says he’ll have an in- 
dependently sprung car in next year’s 
lace. 

The breakthrough has begun. emd 


sat with bowed head and Catania worked for 15 frenzied seconds 
with a borrowed nozzle, Foyt’s closest pursuer. Eddie Sachs, took 
an apparently unbeatable 30-second lead. But, with three laps to 
go and with no warning, Sachs roiled his Dean Van Lines Special 
into the pits. His right rear tire had worn to the cord fabric 


and soon would have blown. With desperate speed a mechanic 
removed the retaining hub nut, slammed on a new wheel and 
hammered it home, then {hehiv right) helped push Sachs away. 
It took only 21 seconds to change the tire. That was too long; 
Foyt, already in sight on the homestretch, won by 8.28 seconds. 
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BY THE NUMBERS 
RED CHINA 
GETS INTO SHAPE 


T he Communist world has made many 
assaults on cultural pursuits during 
the past 40 years, but even the expert 
Russians arc impressed - and perhaps 
alarmed by a cra.sh sports program be- 
gun in Red China four years ago. Awe- 
somely mammoth, it may soon vault 
Chinese athletes into the leading ranks 
of world sport. Its avowed purpose is to 
improve the health and ability to work 
of every Chinese citizen. Obviou.sly, 




should the occasion arise, it would also 
make better soldiers of them. 

Almost every man, woman and child 
of China's huge 670 million population 
is touched by the program. In place of 
the coffee break of the Western world, 
China has an exercise break twice a 
day seven days a week. Arm swings 
and deep knee bends are done to a brisk 
count barked over a radio loudspeaker. 
Everywhere people shoot baskets, swim 


rivers, climb mountains and even partici- 
pate in dclaycd-opcningparachutcjumps. 

For the best athletes there is a special, 
far more intense program designed to 
produce 40 million physical culturists. 
Red China's leader, Mao Tse-tung, hopes 
that by 1967 these athletes will be able 
to pass the toughest of physical tests. 
They train in big sports centers that have 
sprung up all over China, each equipped 
with a swimming pool, a gymnasium, a 


track and playing fields. The students 
below are exercising outside the largest 
and best equipped of these centers 
Peking's athletic academy, started in 
1958 and, like most ocher Chinese, 
they are doing their two-a-day mass calis- 
thenics. From one Czechoslovakian ath- 
lete, Jiri Skobla. who competed in China 
recently, there comes a warning: “Woe 
to the world's best athletes w'hcn the Chi- 
nesesportscolossus gets into real stride." 

CONTINUED 





A NEW SPORTS PALACE Newest monument (o China's drive for athletic supremacy is the Workers 
Gymnasium in Peking. Rushed to completion in 1 1 months, the arena in 
AMBITIOUS PEOPLE April housed the 26th World Table Tennis Championships, the first 
such sports event ever held in China. The concrete, glass, marble and 
granite structure seats 15,000 and rises like a huge cake 120 feet into the 
air. The extremely partial Chinese, few of whom had heard of table tennis 
10 years earlier, wildly applauded every hard smash, urging their teams 
to defeat Japan and win well-dcscrvcd -although expected- -world titles. 
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HIGH JUMPER AT REST 

First Asian woman to hold a world record, 
China's High Jumper Cheng Feng-yting 
rests on field with Jolanda Balas of Ruma- 
nia. who later topped Cheng’s murk. After 
cautious tests of its world sports status, Red 
China quit major international competition 
in 1958. ostensibly in protest over recogni- 
tion of Nationalist China teams. It may for- 
get its pique when it decides it has enough 
potential winners to conquer the rest of 
the world. Communist as well as capitalist. 

CONTINUED 
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Young seiners in Fukien Province play vol- 
leyball over a fish net stretched between 
boat mast.s. Under Chiang Kai-shek volley- 
ball became China's national pastime, and 
was played in private and public schools, 
police and army barracks from Peking to 
Canton. A game requiring little equipment 
but great agility and superior teamwork, it 
has continued to grow and prosper under 
the Communists, and today’s dedicated Red 
Chinese teams arc among the world's best. 


FISHERMEN AT THE NET 





THREE DASHING WOMEN In a Tariariike charge, women jockeys barrel past domed pavilion on tough plains 
ponies during the women’s 2,000-meter event at the national horse race champion- 
IN A MONGOL SETTING ships. As in the Soviet Union and other Communist countries. Red Chinese women 
compete in most of the men's sports, even have their own grenade-hurling contests. 


TRIO OF SKY DIVERS 

Precision parachutists, far removed from 
the meek and subjugated women of Chinese 
tradition, pose with flowers after winning 
the world championship in the I.OOO-mctcr 
jump, breaking the Russian w-omen's record. 
Male Chinese sky divers also hold jumping 
records. Recent visitors to China- a land 
with few TV sets or movie houses- report 
astounding enthusiasm for sports, "The 
main problem of coaches,” said one, "is 
keeping athletes from killing themselves." 


SWORD DANCER 

The Communists have not censured or dis- 
carded folk art. Red China’s leaders have 
fostered participation in their country's old- 
est forms of athletics along with the new. 
Here Li Fu-Mei of Shanghai, women’s all- 
round winner in a “traditional sports” con- 
test, performs "The Sword Dance." China’s 
best athletes are accorded the title of Master 
of Sports and receive top food rations. 
They devote full lime to training but by 
Communist definition remain "amateurs.” 



CARRY BACK WAS WAY 
BACK AT BELMONT 


The 65-to-1 shot, Sherluck, knocked off the favorite, ruined Jack 
Price's Triple Crown hopes and emptied the pockets of thousands 


by WHITNEY TOWER 

T he 93rd running of the Belmont Stakes 
at the antiquated but always-beauti- 
ful old Long Island plant was geared for 
a victory by Carry Back — (he choice of 
the people, the experts and even a former 
President of the U.S. 

The day was cloudy at the start, driz- 
zly as it wore on. But the weather did 
not bother the customers. More than 
50.000 showed up to see if Carry Back 
would pull one of his electrifying runs 


from way back, the kind that had 
brought him home triumphantly in the 
Flamingo, the Florida Derby, the Ken- 
tucky Derby and the Preakness. Co- 
owner. Trainer and Breeder Jack Price, 
more nervous than he'd been since the 
pre-Triplc Crown days at Hialeah, ad- 
mitted, in an out-of-character statement: 
"I want to win the Belmont more than 
any other race in the world." Katherine 
Price, who docs not lose her poise even 
under the most trying conditions, added. 
“I think Carry Back is deserving enough 


to win. I just hope we are deserving 
enough, too.” 

When the Prices were introduced to 
former President Ei.senhower. who was 
attending a race track for the first time 
in I5 years. Ike wished them luck and 
meant it. ”My good friend Bob Kleberg 
has a horse in this race." he told them, 
■‘but I'd sort of like to sec a Triple Crown 
winner." The huge crowd, too. contribu- 
ted to the drama, whooping and holler- 
ing for the Eisenhowers and cheering, 
praying for and betting the Prices' horse. 



SADNESS IN CARRY BACK’S CAMP SHOWS IN JACK PRICE'S GRIMACE AS MRS. PRICE TURNS AWAY AND JOCKEY SELLERS' WIFE WEEPS 
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Toasting "The King over the IVater" traditioftnl, once forbidden Scottish toast to the exiled Stuarts, 


Are fragrant ‘heather besoms” 
the secret of Chivas Regal? 


The wind from the brae bore the scent 
of flowering heather us we talked to 
Allan Baiiiie, chief blender of Chivas 
Regal Scotch Whisky. He it was who 
first suggested that the secret of Chivas 
Regal well may lie in the Scots’ enduring 
loyalty to tradition. 

And perhaps the wind reminded him 
of besoms, lor he gave them as an ex- 
ample. Besoms are special brooms of 
12-YEAR-OLD BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY- 


fresh-cut heather used when it’s time 
to scrub the walls of the great wooden 
tuns in which Chivas Regal is created. 
No other implement is ever used. 

Does a trace, a breath of heather 
really linger? .About this even Scotsmen 
disagree. But men of every land agree 
about the quality attained . . . that here 
indeed is Scotland's Prince of Whiskies. 
Chivas Regal Scotch Whisky. 

PROOF • GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., N.Y. 




f Get back to nature in the Renault Caravelle — the car that embodies the same purity of design that 
distinguishes the works of nature. / This is the car for a man to explore in. To penetrate the for- 
est primeval in, To maneuver woodlands handily in. To glide over ruts and furrows smoothly in (thanks 
to the rugged and perfectly poised suspension system). / And it’s a car to enjoy the open road in, too. 
Hugs the surface surely. Rides calmly. Handles easily, And delivers up to 37 miles to the gallon. / Nature’s 
rich colorings and simple elegance are echoed again in the luxurious interior, handsome finish and deluxe 
appointments. / Get back to nature in the car that's a natural. Available as a 
hard-top sports coupe, or as a soft-top convertible with an optional hard top. 

Also, new 12 month or 12,000 mile (whichever comes first) warranty. At your I I x-v 

nearby Renault Dealer. Renaun. me., 76o Third Avenue, new Yon. 17 . n.y. caraveiie 
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CARRY BACK conlOmctl 

Carry Back went to the post at odds of 
2 to 5 — a malhemalical circumstance 
thaCbcoughtsupcrstitious KathcrinePrice 
to further thought. “I usually jinx the 
other horses by betting against Carry 
Back.” she said, and then explained she 
had brought $80 to the track to bet $10 
each on her eight rivals. Later Jack 
Price sadly noted that she hadn’t had 
time to bet— which, he joked, "cost her 
$600 and probably cost me the race!” 
Neither of them felt well about it. 

As for Carry Back, he evidently felt 
well enough going into the race, not so 
well near the end of it and was decided- 
ly lame 24 hours later, At the finish he 
was soundly trounced, beaten by more 
than 14 lengths and .seventh to a dark 
bay 65-to-l shot named Sherluck. Carry 
Back had beaten Sherluck by six lengths 
in the Derby and by nine in the Preak- 
ness. The Belmont result made sense only 
to those who said. “livery horse in the 
world has to throw in a bad one once in 
a while, and today was Carry Back's bad 
one.” 

Not to take any credit away from 
Sherluck, who won Keencland's Blue 
Grass Stakes in excellent time, this was 
both a heartbreaker and a tear-jerker of 
a race. As the crowd stormed the mutuel 
windows to put their money on Carry 
Back, there was an unmistakable mood 
that drove them. They all seemed to be 
saying. “We may also bet other horses, 
because the odds are too good to turn 
down, but w'e're all hoping that Carry 
Back wins. He's obviously the best horse.” 

It was just that sort of day —gloomy, 
but electric with hope and anticipation. 
When Jockey John Sellers came out to 
climb aboard Carry Back the Belmont 
crowd — which normally regards senti- 
ment as foreign to horse racing actually 
cheered him and his mount. The other 
eight horses drew hardly any notice. 

When the field broke from the gate, 
the expected happened at tirst. Globe- 
master, renowned for speed, shot to 
the front, while Sherluck took off after 
him like a little boy who didn’t want 
to be left behind by his best friend. 
Then came Hitting Away, another speed- 
ster. and Ba! Musette, the unseasoned 
colt owned by Ike's friend Bob Kleberg. 
Carry Back, as usual, was way back, 
with Ambiopoisc, Flutterby and Dr. 
Miller — all, like himself, late runners. 
No real excitement yet. 

But Jockey Sellers apparently felt im- 
mediately that things weren't going as 


smoothly as they should. “There were 
nine of us jocks in this race,” he noted 
later, “and it seems that eight of them 
were watching me. I’m not saying that 
the boys had it in for me. What they did 
to me was just race-riding. They did what 
they had to do.” 

What did they do? Well, at the start 
Sellers, who always takes back on Carry 
Back anyway, dropped in on the rail to 
save ground. For the next three-quarters 
of a mile it seemed that Bob Ussery on 
Ambiopoisc and Manuel Ycaza on Gua- 
dalcanal made absolutely sure that Sel- 
lers stayed inside and, furthermore, that 
he stayed back where they wanted him 
to. “It was rough, to put it mildly." said 
Seilers. “There was a lot of jostlin' going 
on. and all I can say is that when I asked 
for racing room, 1 did a lot of asking 
but didn't get much.” 

High time to move 

Up the backstretch Globemaster, a 
gutty coll to say the least, led the way 
with Sherluck right with him. Those who 
had seen Sherluck fail before expected 
him to fade shortly. They also expected 
Globemaster to give way to the corps 
of stretch-runners behind him, and as the 
field neared the fiir turn every damp and 
humid field glass in the place was zeroed 
in on Carry Back, who was plodding 
along in last place. This was the moment 
when Sellers vvould send him into high 
gear, into one of those outside loop runs 
which always result in another Hair- 
breadth Harry finish. 

Nobody was upset yet, because Carry 
Back was only seven lengths olf the pace, 
far closer than he had been in Louisville 
or Baltimore. He still had half a mile 
in which to overhaul rivals presumably 
far more tired than he. Globemaster was 
still in front — but he could be discount- 
ed because everyone knew he couldn't 
go a distance. Sherluck was second but 
he’d stop too, so they said. Hitting .^way 
had had it. so had Bal Musette, and now 
everyone was yelling for Cany Back. He 
had finally emerged from his inside posi- 
tion and Sellers took him wide, as al- 
ways. Dr. Miller went wide too, carrying 
(he favorite out a little, and suddenly 
Sellers and Carry Back raced around the 
turn in the now familiar pattern of their 
great stretch runs. A spontaneous scream 
went up as Carry Back seemed on his way 
at last. "I thought at this point," said 
Price later, “we'd win by live.” 

But just as suddenly as he started his 
serious move. Carry Back stopped it. “I 
don’t know what it was,” said Sellers, 


“but after all that jostling in the early 
part of it. maybe he just got tired of the 
whole thing and gave up —for the first 
time this year.” 

The pacc-setting Globemaster was 
just hanging on, and Sherluck, who was 
expected to slop cold, never did. He 
drew away to a two-and-a-quarter-length 
victory over Globemaster, with Guadal- 
canal third and Ambiopoisc fourth. The 
winning time of 2:29 1 '5 was almost 
three seconds off Gallant Man’s track and 
American record. 

Nothing at all should be taken away 
from Shcrluck’s triumph. He has shown 
real ability in some starts this year. His 
Belmont victory was engineered by Pan- 
amanian Jockey Braulio Baeza. In the 
winner’s circle, the deadpan Baeza cele- 
brated like a bullfighter, spraying car- 
nations to the crowd. 

Sherluck, owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Jacob Sher of Miami and trained by the 
veteran Harold Young, w'as bought for 
$10,500 at the Saratoga sales, and has 
now won $162,986, thanks to the $104,- 
900 purse at Belmont on Saturday. “We 
knew' he could run back to his Kcene- 
land form.” said Ow-ner Sher after the 
race. "It was just a question of when.” 

In the minds of horsemen who have 
watched him for the last five months, it 
was also a question of w hen the coura- 
geous Carry Back would choose to 
"throw in a bad one." Except for a small 
bruise on his left front ankle, he seemed 
fine after the Belmont. The next day, 
however, the ankle filled and was hot. 
and although the first X rays showed no 
fractures, the injury gave Carry Back a 
valid enough excuse for his lingering 
stretch run. “I think.” said Price, "he 
may have struck himself in the rough 
first turn, but that it didn’t bother him 
until he tried extending himself turning 
into the homestretch." 

Katherine Price, graceful in defeat as 
she is when accepting a trophy, went 
right to Carry Back's stall and gave him 
some sugar. “I said you acted human all 
along," she said to her hero. “Today you 
just proved it to us. If anybody asks me 
ri! say it was the Triple Crown weighing 
so heavily over your head.” She looked 
through the grillwork at the little dark- 
brown coll, and Jack Price came and 
looked too. “Well," he said, "we just 
lost our chance for the Triple Crown, but 
it can’t be helped. If Carry Back finally 
ran a bad race he was entitled to it.” 

The tragedy of it for his millions of 
fans is that Carry Back's bad race came 
just one race too soon. end 
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THE 160- 
YOU WIN 



Goodyear’s Texas test track is 5 miles of never-ending pave- “tires of the future.” This is where all Goodyear tires are 
ment baked by the hot Texas sun. Here we can hold speeds Turnpike-Proved — driven harder and faster than you’ll 
up to 160 mph for testing special-purpose tires or the ever drive — for extra safety at today’s higher speeds. 



MPH TRACK WHERE 
...EVERY DAY! 

No banners... no grandstands. ..no heroes... 
this is Goodyear’s high speed test track 
in San Angelo, Texas. 

At the end of a day of hard driving, the 
only “hero” at this track is the tire. A 
Goodyear tire just like one you can buy. 

The only “grandstand” — the Goodyear 
research men who test these tires day 
after day. 

The only “banner” — the Turnpike- 
Proved stamp they must earn. 

To earn it, Goodyear tires must with- 
stand such grueling tests as 3,000 con- 
secutive miles at 85 mph! Or Goodyear 
will never sell them, you’ll never see them. 

Because that’s what Turnpike-Proved 
means: tires that are driven harder and 
faster than you’ll ever drive, on both this 
Texas test track and at the legal limit 
on the Ohio Turnpike, 

Who wins? You do, of course — with 
safer, more worry-free driving, and 
longer, trouble-free mileage. Only tires by 
Goodyear are built with 3-T triple-tem- 
pered cords, new whisper-quiet rubber 
that softens your ride, new tread design 


good/^ear 

MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


that spreads wear . . . precision-built 
with electronic controls. 

At today’s speeds, wouldn’t you feel 
safer on Turnpike -Proved Goodyear 
tires? See your Goodyear dealer today. 




Super-Cushion, T. M., The Gcicxlyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akron IG, Ohio. 


P/iologropht by Mm C. Zimmeniian 


A REAL MONSTER 
OF A GOLF COURSE 

That is what Ben Hogan called Oakland Hills, 
site of the 1961 U.S. Open, back in 1951. Its treacherous 
greens and fairways have changed little since then, 
and this year’s players will have to scramble to break par 


I I was exactly 10 years ago this month 
that the first cries of pain rose from 
the golf course at the Oakland Hills 
Country Club in that well-appointed 
little suburb of Birmingham, Mich., 
some 20 miles northwest of Dclroil, All 
the best golfers had arrived to play some 
practice rounds before the 1951 U.S. 
Open, and most of them were appalled 
to discover that they were about to con- 
test the championship on one of the 
tightest, rollingest and least generous 
courses they had ever .seen. The sound 
of their group reaction was about what 
you might expect if you were to drop the 
Vassal' student body into a pasture full 
of field mice. 

Another generation of golfers plus a 
few survivors of that ‘51 Open, includ- 
ing its champion. Ben Hogan, will meet 
at Oakland Hills again next week to play 
the 61st Open, but don’t expect the same 
chorus of dismay when they first un- 
hood their clubs. This is not because 
today's athletes are in any sense hardier 
than those of a decade ago or better 
able to suppress the tournament golf- 
er’s impulse to complain. Almost every- 
body entered wjll be pleasantly surprised 
to learn that several of the horrors of 
the '51 course have been removed. 

Even so. Oakland Hills is still as for- 
midable a course as any tournament will 
serve up to the golfers this year. To get 
an idea of what it is like under tourna- 
ment conditions, one need only look 
back to 1951. Sam Snead led that tour- 
nament after the first round with a one- 
over-par 71, and a stroke behind him 
were the late Clayton Heafner, a hefty 
North Carolinian, and A1 Bcssclink, a 


tall young man not long out of college. 
At that point, people began to recall that 
Snead had played his first Open here in 
1937 and w'ould have won it but for a 
brilliant closing round by Ralph Gul- 
dahl, who W'as then in the midst of an as- 
tounding four-year w-inning streak. But 
the bugaboo that has followed Snead in 
every Open during his long career caught 
up with him on the second day at Oak- 
land Hills, and he played himself out of 
contention with a 78. 

The lead next went to Bobby Locke, 
the knickerbockered South African with 
the wonderful pulling touch. Locke's 
closest pursuit came from Dave Douglas 
and Bo Wininger. But through the sec- 
ond round not a single golfer in the field 
broke par for 18 holes, and it was to be 
that way until the final round on Satur- 
day afternoon. Where was Hogan all 
this while? He finished the first round 
with a 76, six strokes over par. largely 
because of mental lapses. Walter Hagen, 
sitting in the clubhouse, was heard to 
pontificate, "The course is playing the 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 


players instead of the players playing the 
course," an observation that was indeed 
true of Hogan- and Hogan knew' it. The 
second day he went around in 73, and 
there is no better testimony to the char- 
acter of Oakland Hills than the fact 
that Hogan, now nine strokes over par 
at the end of 36 holes, had improved 
his position from a tie for 41st to 16th 
place, only five strokes off the lead. This 
was at a time when Hogan was playing 
the very finest competitive golf of his 
long career. 

The third round on Saturday morning 
was played in ideal weather, and Hogan 
was on the verge of an exceptional round 
when he reached the 14th tee three un- 
der par. On the very long par-4 14ih, 
one of two holes at Oakland Hills so 
intrinsically severe that they contain no 
bunkers along the fairway, Hogan was 
short of the green in two and took a 5. 
His drive on the 15th was in the rough, 
forcing Hogan to take six strokes— two 
over par on this relatively short dog- 
leg. He took another bogey on the 17th 

< oiiliiim'd 


THE HAZARDOUS 16 TH, a golfer’s iiighlmarc. requires a ncar-pcrfeci shot lo 
ihc green, a ligluly gitariled neck girded by water on two sides and by deep, 
rising traps on ihe back. For another view of the I6lh, lorn the page . . . 
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... AT CLOSE RANGE the 16th 
becomes a peaceful, willow- 
lined oasis for those lucky 
Open competitors who have 
managed to reach the green in 
the regulation two shots. The 
green is not large, and the only 
severe undulation is the knoll 
(at right center). This knoll, 
however, can create the need 
for some delicate downhill 
putting when the cup is cut in 
the center or on the water side 
of the green. Only very long 
putts will be troublesome when 
the pin is placed as it is here, 
where the green slopes gently 
and reliably toward the hole. 



CONTINUED 




TRAPS LIKE CANYONS front the elevated green of the long 
18th (459 yards, par 4), making it one of the most punishing 
finish holes in golf. A player whose approach shot finishes on 
the opposite side of the green from the pin Um below) will 
have to negotiate the mounding in the center with his first 
putt and is in clear and present danger of three-putting. Oak- 
land Hills’ rambling Colonial clubhouse is in the background. 
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OPEN PREVIEW cominwd 

lo finish with a 71, the second-best score 
of the morning, but it is significant that 
he iost four strokes to par on the last 
five holes. Oakland Hills simply won't 
forgive a mistake. 

Hogan was uncommunicative at 
lunchtime. He glared at his food moodi- 
ly and is supposed to have said. "I'm 
going to tear that course apart this after- 
noon." When he went out for the after- 
noon round he was still two strokes be- 
hind Locke and Jimmy Demaret, who 
had caught the leader with a par 70 dur- 
ing the morning. Joseph C. Dey Jr., the 
executive director of the U.S. Golf Asso- 
ciation. recalls standing with Hogan on 
the 7th tee early in the afternoon while 
Hogan waited for the traffic ahead o 
clear, He was surprised when the usually 
taciturn Hogan said to him. "You know, 
the American sports fan puts up with a 
lot. doesn’t he?” 

"Well. I don't know." Dey answered. 
"The baseball and football fans sit com- 
fortably in a stiidium while the players 
work, but the golf fan certainly has to 
make a great effort.” 

"That's what I mean,” said Hogan. 
"The golf fan. He parks his car a mile 
or so from the course and walks around 
all day and gets pushed and shoved by 
the marshals and told he can't go here 
or there and half the time he can't sec 
anything at all.'' 

"Apparently it's worth it to him,” 
Dey said. "He's willing to go through all 
that to see the skill of the fine golfers." 

Hogan thoughtfully fingered the head 
of the wooden club he was holding in 
his hand, looked off into the distance 
and said. "1 guess it docs take some skill 
to hit that little ball with this little piece 
of wood." A few moments later. Hogan 
struck a perfect iron shot stiff to the 
pin. As he walked through the crowd 
surrounding the green someone said to 
him. "Beautiful shot. Ben." 

"Wait'll 1 put it in the hole.” Hogan 
answered. Thereupon he did put it in the 
hole for a birdie. The important point 
about all this is that Hogan was hitting 
the ball so much the way he wanted to 
that he no longer felt quite the need to 
surround himself with the glum silence 
of his concentration. 

Hogan finished that round with a 
birdie 3 on the 459-yard 18th. which he 
played with an enormous drive over the 
bunkers guarding the right side of the 
fairway and a mere six-iron to the green. 
He later described his three-under-par 


67 as "the fine.st round of golf I have 
ever played.” 

A little while later, when Hogan ac- 
cepted the Open trophy for the third 
time, he responded simply and with 
great emotion. "I'm glad 1 brought this 
course, this monster, to its knees." He 
did on that last day. but his total. 287 
for four rounds, was seven over par. 
Heafner's 69 on the same afternoon was 
the only other subpar round of the tour- 
nament. 

The misanthropes who design golf 
courses have two basic theories of tor- 
ture. One is to plan a course so that the 
route to the green is not encumbered 
with any more problems than the nat- 
ural condition of the countryside pre- 
sents. Rut the green itself, the primary 
target of the golfer, is protected as zeal- 
ously as a medieval fortress with all the 
hazards that the ingenuity of man can 
devise. In a general way. that is the phi- 
losophy behind the Augusta National 
course, where the Masters is played. 

The opposite approach is to design a 
course so that each fairway contains cer- 
tain target areas within which a player 



SAM SNEAD met his first Open IVustraiion at 
Oakland Hills in 1937. losing by two strokes. 


must plant his shot in order to make a 
par. These areas arc protected by bunk- 
ers and other obstacles in such a way 
that the shot nearest the center of the 
target receives the highest rew'ard. The 
poorer the shot the stiffer the penalty. 
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MYERSj;^«tRUM 

If it were known only for the great rum drinks it makes, Myers would still 
be famous. But a dash or two of this rich, spicy rum can lend exciting, 
distinctive flavor to almost any cocktail— as well as to many foods, sauces, 
desserts. Tonight — for cocktails, for dinner — try this unique rum from 
Jamaica, Myers Rum ... the spirit of adventure! 


M\er.\ Golden Daiquiri: MYER.S 

Rl.'M to % lemon or lime juice. Add 
1 tsp. sugar, a dasli of Angostura per 
cocktail. Sh.ikewell with ice-CHEERS! 
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Donald Ross, a Scotsman of the old 
school who designed the original Oak- 
land Hills course, was an exponent of 
the first theory, and that is the way the 
course played until the '51 Open. When 
Robert Trent Jones was called in to re- 
model it, he followed the second .school 
of thought, which is the one that ap- 
peals most to the ofTicials of the U.S. 
(lolf .Association. 

The Jones version of the course that 
Oakland HtlJ-s ftr.st unveiled in 1951 took 
particular heed of the modern improve- 



DOUG SANDERS’ shoFt, accuratc game may 
give him edge on Oakland's narrow fairways. 


ments in golfing equipment like steel- 
shafted clubs and the more tightly 
wound golf ball. These had made it pos- 
sible for first-class golfers to drive the 
ball appreciably farther, so Jones ar- 
ranged target areas roughly 250 yards 
from the tecs. Some fairways were 
scarcely more than 20 yards wide at this 
point and liberally defended on each 
side by deep-dish hunkers. 

The greens present several level areas 
suitable for pin positions. This is espe- 
cially important for a course on which 
the Open is played, for the USGA feels 
that a fair pin placement should have at 
least a couple of feet of reasonably level 
putting surface on all sides of the hole. 
The over-all result, however, is that the 
greens undulate sharply as they recede 
from level to level. 
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Another feature of the course is the 
enormous teeing ground on many of 
the holes -several as long as 50 yards. 
Thus, by shifting the tees forward or to 
the rear, the tournament committee 
can vary the severity of the hazards in 
the target areas. 

If, as the USGA believes, the best 
championship course is one that exam- 
ines every shot in a golfer’s repertoire, 
then Oakland Hills meets the require- 
ment perfectly. This year seven of Jones's 
Original 1 27 bunkers have been removed, 
one at a narrow target area on the 
18th fairway and a few in front of the 



Sill casper, f959 champion, needs only to 
regain pulling touch to be a major conienUcr. 


greens to provide openings. But other- 
wise it is the same course, the same mon- 
ster that only Hogan could bring to its 
knees in 1951. 

As the three days of the Open (Thurs- 
day to Saturday. June 15 to 17) close in 
on us, the speculation gets more intense 
as to which of the original 2.476 appli- 
cants for starting positions is most likely 
to get the better of the Oakland Hills 
course. Only 150 of these entrants will 
make it all the way to Birmingham to 
tee off on the first day. but it is somehow 
comforting to be reminded that this 
tournament is, after all, a truly national 
championship. 

So much has been written in recent 
months--boih in these and other col- 
umns —of the tremendous performances 
of Arnold Palmer, the defending Open 

tnniimied 
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Check up 
^ befote you 
'g' crack up! 


Fair warning: The shock absorbers on 
your car were not put there just for 
comfort. They are primarily safety 
devices designed to keep your tires 
on the road and your car under con- 
trol. So don't risk life and limb on 
worn, dangerous shocks. Have yours 
checked regularly, starting the very 
next time you visit your service sta- 
tion or garage. 


Get Gabriel Ajustomatics 

If you need new shocks (and if you have gone anywhere 
near 20.000 miles on your present ones, you most cer- 
tainly do) tell the man you want Gabriels, Gabriel offers 
several models. Chances are you will want the heavy-duty 
Ajuslomatie. which lets you select the kind of ride you 
want, for the kind of driving you do. 

Best idea is to drop in where you see the orange-and- 
hlack sign of a Gabriel Shock Absorber Specialist. That 
way you’ll not only be .sure of getting the best shocks 
made . . . you'll be dealing with a man who knows what 
he’s talking about. 

Play it safe. Have those shocks checked now. 

Also: The Gabriel Load-Absorber 


Not a mere "helper spring" contraption, but an entirely new 
air-oil device that prevents dangerous rear end sag and side* 
sway under heavy loads . , . delivers a safer, more comforta- 
ble ride under all load and road conditions. For a perfect ride, 
get Ajustomatics in front and Load-Absorbers in back! 


Tune in Martin Agronsky with "News 
in Depth" every weekday evening 
over NBC Radio, presented by Gabriel. 


abriel 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 
LOAD ABSORBERS 
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OUR COMPETITORS’ 
WHISKY IS 
MARVELOUS 

...so why buy Grant's f 

Just this. Grant's Scotch carries an age label. Whisky 
that does not carry an age label need not be more 
than four years old. Grant’s 8 Year Old is aged twice 
as long. This extra ageing gives extra softness and 
mellowness. Grant’s Scotch whisky, in the tall tri- 
angular bottle— the largest-selling 8-year-old Scotch 
in America. Worth the little more, $6.96* a fifth. 

...so now try Grant's ! 

• Price varies accordir)g to state tax and freight. 

at piooF-soiE u.s.BiSTiiauTois Austin. NlcKols &. Co.. Inc.MEWYoaK-Nfw roax 



champion, and Gary Player, the new 
Masters champion, that it would be 
redundant to attempt a fresh appraisal. 

But this much must be said of both 
of them in terms of Oakland Hills. 
Palmer, as everyone knows by now, is 
the most aggressive and daring player 
in tournament golf. Such a competitor 
must necessarily be wild at times, and 
Palmer certainly is, but he proved last 
year at Cherry Hills that tight fairways 
and heavy rough— the hallmark of ev- 
ery course on which the Open is played 
' are not enough to stop him when he 
is playing well. Oakland Hills w'ill never 
intimidate him, for no course ever has 
done so. And Walter Hagen will never be 
able to say that the course played Palm- 
er. If he is at the top of his game, as he 
has been so often throughout the winter 
and spring, Palmer will win it. That's 
all there is to that. 

Player's cool putter 

Ever since his victory at the Masters, 
Player has been having putter trouble, 
particularly on the short putts. In tour- 
nament after tournament he could be 
seen on the practice green, long after he 
had finished his round, pulling hundreds 
of balls at a hole from three or four 
feet out. He tried switching from the 
mallet-head putter he had used all winter 
and at the Masters to a blade, but still 
he wasn't entirely satisfied. Otherwise 
he was hitting the ball as well as ever. 
His full assortment of shots and the 
thoughtful way he plays them are bound 
to make Player a formidable contender 
on a course as difficult as Oakland Hills. 
But he w'ill have to have full confidence 
in his putter on those hilly greens. 

There is an annual ground swell of 
opinion at this time of year claiming 
that Sam Snead is at last going to win 
his first Open. It has been growing weak- 
er with the passing years, but the time 
has not yet come to discount Snead en- 
tirely. He played excellent golf in win- 
ning the Las Vegas Tournament of 
Champions by seven big strokes early 
in May, and a couple of weeks later 
he won the tournament at his home 
course of Greenbrier with an eye-pop- 
ping 266. one of the lowest four-round 
scores posted all year, In other words, 
Snead is playing some of his best golf 
right now. But golf is a game full 
of mental hazards, and it is difficult lo 
see how a man of 49 can finally shoot 
down the albatross that has trailed him 

coMinueJ 
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WAHEN OF STAFfOBB 


The Vitality of Creslaii...lhe liber with the six senses of fashion. 

Vitality is one of the six senses of fash ion. 1 1 is animation, verve, endurance. . .an 
unquenchable spirit. It can stand up to life, because it is the very breath of life itself. 

Now. Creslaii acrylic fiber is breathing this lasting liveliness into everything from clothes 

to floor coverings. (Ireslan sparks fabrics with new color vibrancy, helps wrinkles disappear, 

keeps fashions fresh and neat w ilh least care. Look for them. You'll enjoy all 

six senses: vitality, lightness, color, taste, touch, and beauty. American Cj’anamid Co.,N.Y. 
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FORE! 

Here are America’s “National Often Champs,” 
Ford and Thunderbird, doing what they can do 
best in the world. Both have Thunderbird grace 
and grit because they both have its V-8 spirit. 
These are the big ones— road-ruling 390 
cubic inches big— the V-8's from the builder 
of the best and the most. If driving’s your sport 
pick a winner— make a date with a Ford V-8! 




iTTerencei 


Flavor unmatched by any 
other beer. Only Schlitz has 
that deep, cool, kiss-of-the- 
hops flavor. If you haven’t 
already, join the millions 
who enjoy the difference. 

THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 


® 1961 Jos, Schlil; Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., Brooklyn, N.Y., Los Angeles, Cal., Kansas City, Mo.. Tampa, Fla. 


Watch the Schlitz “Summer Sports Spectacular” on CBS-TV every week. 
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through so inany Open championships 
for so many years. 

One of the younger golfers who must 
certainly come into the Open calcula- 
tions for the first time this year is Doug 
Sanders, a slim and wiry man, who 
trails only Player and Palmer in money 
winnings on the 1961 pro tour. There 
has been criticism of Sanders' short 
backswing and wide, stiff stance, which 
make his swing an awkward thing to 
watch. But he is as straight as a Texas 
highway and will not be in nearly as 
much of Oakland Hills' trouble as some 
of the others. Also it must be remem- 
bered that Sanders proved his mettle in 
rugged competition on a tough course 
by winning the Colonial at Fort Worth, 
and more than once a Colonial victory 
has been a prelude to an Open victoiy. 

A new kind of Casper 

Another of this year's more consistent 
touring pros is Bill Casper Jr., who won 
the 1959 Open at Winged Foot. It is 
customary to think of Casper largely in 
terms of his putting, but lately it has 
been the other clubs in his bag that have 
kept him up front. Just after the Colo- 
nial. where he finished third, Casper was 
complaining that he had been using 33 
and 34 putts a round for some weeks, 
and a pro must play awfully fine golf 
to remain among the leaders that way. 
If Casper should regain his putting 
touch on the treacherous Oakland Hills 
greens and still continue to hit the ball 
as he has been doing in the past several 
months, he might well become one of 
the 10 golfers in history who has won 
the Open more than once. 

There arc many others, of course, who 
could win. Hogan will be there, full of 
determination to be the only golfer in 
history to win five U.S. Opens. Senti- 
mentalists will be hoping that one of 
our three fine amateurs of the moment — 
Jack Nicklaus and Deane Beman and 
Charlie Coc will be the first of that 
breed since Johnny Goodman in 1933 to 
take the championship away from the 
professionals. Jay Hebert, last year’s 
PG.^ champion, is playing as well as he 
ever has and far more consistently. Tom- 
my Bolt, who won the championship at 
Tulsa in 1958. has played some beautiful 
golf lately- particularly at Pensacola, 
Las Vegas and Houston. 

The monster at Oakland Hills may 
fall to its knees more than once next 
week. END 
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First Choice Of 
Belter Golfers . . 


.MacGregor Ijods 

r 


It’s a matter of record. Hy actual chil) count at major pro- 
fessional aiul amateur tournanienls, MacGregor Woods are 
the tojj choice, and have been for over 1.5 years! No wonder. 
MacGregor’s solid J’ersimmon head has the perfect weight, 
balance and feel that line golfers demand. Play the top woods 
— Mac(iregor Tourney, Tommy Armour or Louise Stiggs 
models. Sold onlv bv golf professionals. 
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LE MANSI 
SPEED, 
BREAD 
AND 
WINE 


In a blur of Hashing color the 
victorious Ferrari of the 1960 
Grand Prix of Endurance 
rushes past the camera of 
Marvin Newman who here 
and in six following pages 
reflects the special mood 
of France s famous race 
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France's Carnival Classic 


The 24-hour race at Le Mans in northwestern France is, to 
those who love it, one of the staples of life, ranking just a cut 
below pai/i el viii. Besides being the world's premier road race, 
it is a vivid, dependable thread in the texture of French exist- 
ence. Again this Saturday an immense gathering (upward of 
200.000 persons) will stand in silence as drivers sprint across 
the track to whip the 55 sports cars into snarling life (iw be- 
low). The crowd, fueled with countless slender loaves of crusty 
bread and cooled by rivers of wine, will then chat, stroll, 
browse through a carnival midway and occasionally watch the 
race whistling around the silk-smooth, 8.3-milc course. Hun- 
dreds will tent at roadside (riffbt) and, rising early Sunday, 
hurry to learn the events of the night. This year, as last, they 
will probably find Italy's Ferraris invincibly ahead. Possessed 
of more cars (10) and more foot than any rival (America's 
Phil Hill broke a four-year-old lap record in early trials), 
Ferrari is odds-on to win over-all and Grand Touring prizes. 



T„. sloi t III Le Mans is Iraililionully one of 
bright, noisy confusion. Here violent-looking 
Ferraris lead field away from the pit area 


\^ayliglit rouses tenters from their 

colorful campground. Some will attend open-air 

Mass before returning to see how cars are faring 
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Touring cars slip into abrupt Tertre 
Rouge turn. Behind them is famous Dunlop bridge, 
a pedcsiriun crossing shaped like a tire segment 


single racer flies past the pits. In the 
bannered upper decks auto magnates and guests 
lunch on paU and vintage champagne 





baseball / Tex Maule 



BEFORE GAME WITH CUBS. RELAXED REDS DRAW POOL SLIPS ON THE BELMONT STAKES 


The odds 
go down 
on Cincy 


Good trades, a rookie pitcher 
and some odd target shooting 
help the Reds pull a surprise 


W hen the experts at Reno's elite Turf 
Club got around to evaluating the 
chances of the Cincinnati Reds in the 
Nationa 1 League pennant race early this 
spring, they decided that the Reds were 
25 I.Thc Phillies, as a point of compari- 
son. were rated just behind the Reds 
at 50-1. and the Chicago Cubs were 
figured as lOO-l. Last week the Turf 
Club had some second thoughts: they 
reduced the odds on the Reds to 5-1. 

There arc a number of cogent reasons 
for this drastic re-evaluation: a course 
in how to shoot BB guns, a conditioning 
program conducted by the operator of 
a leased game preserve, a dozen trades 
and the fruit of the intelligent, careful 
scouting system developed by former 
General Manager Gabe Paul. All of 
these things combined in the last fort- 
night to produce two winning streaks 
(nine and six games) by the Reds. .As a 
consequence, the Cincinnati team, a 
consensus choice fer sixth after spring 
training, rested precariously and briefly 
in first place last week. 

Oddly enough the Reds were in first 
on the strength of their pitching; they 
had been diagnosed as a team with more 


than enough power, ntiich less than 
enough pitching. But one big, wild 
youngster up from the farm .system via 
Visalia and Columbia changed that. His 
name is Ken Hunt, and he owns a fast 
ball which, in baseball phraseology, 
hums. Kor a long time it hummed some- 
where outside the strike zone; this year 
it has been accurate as well as fast. 

"'Wc signed Hunt four yciirs ago,” says 
Phil Seghi, head of the Red farm sys- 
tem. "He was signed hy one of Gabe 
Paul’s scouts [a peculiarly sentient group 
W'ho are responsible for seven of the 
players on the present Cincinnati club • - 
Pitchers Hunt. Jay Hook. Jim Maloney 
and Jim O'Toole and Vada Pinson, 
Elio Chacon and Frank Robinson|. We 
sent him down to Dave Bristol at Visalia 
his first year. We knew he was wild, and 
W'C told Bristol to pitch him every four 
days, regardless. Dave called in after a 
few weeks and said, 'Do 1 really have to 
pitch this guy that often? They're gonna 
run me out of town.’ We told Dave he 
had a job even if they did run him out of 
town; keep using Hunt, The only way a 
pitcher gets control is through work." 

That first year. Hunt pitched 54 in- 


nings and walked 75 batters. The next 
year, with Visalia again, he worked 150 
innings and walked 185 batters. Then 
the work began to pay off, At Columbia, 
in the Sally League last year, he pitched 
211 innings, walked only 154 batters 
and won 16 games while losing but six. 
Still, he was so lightly regarded when 
the Reds opened spring training that he 
was not included in the publicity relea.se 
from Manager Fred Hutchinson in which 
the Red manager talked about rookies 
to look for in the Red camp. 

Hunt changed that quickly; the long 
summers spent throwing into the grand- 
stand and into the dirt had finally taught 
him control. He no longer threw high 
and wild. The burning fast ball clipped 
across the plate just over the batters' 
knees, and Hunt was and is -a major 
league pitcher. 

In that spring training camp two more 
things contributed to the success of the 
Reds, although most people did not 
notice. Otis Douglas, a Ph.D. from the 
College of William and Mary who has a 
3.300-acre pheasant preserve in Virginia, 
showed up as Physical Conditioning 
Consultant. He put the Reds through a 
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sprighlly course of calisthenics designed 
10 stretch shoulder-girdle muscles, loosen 
hamstrings and strengthen ankle and 
knee joints. The Reds, a bit wary of all 
this exercise, finally were won over by 
the didident but appealing personality 
of Mr.— or Dr. — Douglas and went into 
the regular season as well-conditioned 
a baseball team as there was in either 
league. One result of this strenuous pro- 
gram is the fact that Cincinnati has man- 
aged to get through the first 50-odd 
games of the season with very few inju- 
ries and no lost time because of pulled 
muscles. By contrast, the Los Angeles 
Dodgers have had 12 top players out 
for varying periods with a variety of 
injuries, including muscle damage. 

Rehabilitating a pitcher 

As a concrete example of Douglas’ 
value to the team, there is Marshall 
Bridges, purchased from St. Louis in 
August I960. Bridges is, when healthy, 
a fine relief pitcher. But he has been 
troubled with sore heels most of his 
major league career. Douglas’ corrective 
exercises cured his sore heels, and so far 
this year for the Reds he has appeared 
in seven games with no difficulty, saving 
one and losing one. 

Then, too, at that training camp in 
Tampa, a team of freehand shooting ex- 
perts tuned up the Cincinnati battingeyes 
by leaching them to hit an aspirin tablet 
with a BB gun. The other day in Cin- 
cinnati a group of Reds look a refresher 
course in shooting. They gathered in the 
righi-lield corner at Cro-sley Field and, 
armed with air rifles, pinked away indus- 
triously at a variety of thrown targets, 
ranging in size from inch-and-a-half 
washers to BBs. Some of them, surpris- 
ingly. managed to hit the BBs. Gene 
Freese, the power-hitting third baseman, 
destroyed an Alka-Scitzer tablet with 
a well-aimed shot and hollered, "That's 
just where 1 hit the home run last night. 
On the top edge.” 

The shooting experts— John Hughes 
and Mike Jennings of Unlimited Enter- 
prises in Columbus, Ga., both trained 
by Lucky McDaniel (SI. Oct. 20, 1958) 
—had been called in by General Man- 
ager Bill DeWitt to cure a Red batting 
slump. They were reasonably successful 
— after the unorthodox warmup with 
BB guns the Reds scored seven runs on 
the Chicago Cubs. Unfortunately, the 
Cubs, without benefit of BB guns, scored 
10 on the Reds to knock them out of 
first place that day. 

"Sure, the guns help,” said Pitcher 
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Man, there’s 


winners wear grand slam® goll shirts by 



unsin^wear 


Jay Hebert is wearing model #2814, bcige/brown. with the exclusive action- 
free underarm feature*. This smartly styled shirt is knit of lightweight crepe 
stitch mesh. Collar and cuffs are trimmed in two colors. Pocket on left 
che.st . . . 21^" longer shirt will not pull out. Tliis handsome, long-wearing 
fabric is machine washable, guaranteed not to shrink out of fit. The extrusive 
SCKNTRY (.L\RD process, by .\merican Cyanamid, 
impregnates each thread. Guards you against perspira- 
tion odor ... it guards your garment as deodorants guard 
you. .\vailable in the season’s smartest colors ... $5 
*LI.S. PK V. 2.5.54880 


SrihMIlY 

\ CARD 


Mtinsingwear sport shirts styled for Mom, Dad, Sis and Brother 



MUNSINGWEAR, INC., Minneopolis 5, Minn. 
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BASEBALL toiiliimeJ 

Jim Brosiian. ‘'They teach you to con- 
ceiitiate on a target. A pitcher, when he 
looks at the plate, tends to pick up the 
biggest thing there in his line of sight. 
That's the batter. This kind of shooting 
teaches you to ignore the biggest thing 
in your line of sight the gun and con- 
centrate on a small target. I went in 
against Los Angeles the other night to 
pitch with the bases loaded and nobody 
out. 1 felt tight, because I had pitched 
four and a half innings the day before. 
I knew every pitch had to be right 
where I wanted it. But I had learned 
to concentrate on a small target. I threw 
the ball five times, and every pitch was 
right on target and 1 got the side out,” 

Bui the conditioning svhich is still 
going on in a small, well-equipped 
gymnasium just off the Red training 
room in the clubhouse and the target 
shooting arc only some of the items in 
the Red success. Three big differences 
between the 1961 and the 1960 Reds arc 
Hunt. Freese and Don Blasingame. a 
liery second baseman acquired early this 
year from the Giants after the Reds had 
struggled through an eight-game losing 
streak in the last tw-o weeks of April. 

"We needed some one to pull the in- 
field together.” says Manager Fred 
Hutchinson. ‘‘Blasingame filled the bill, 
so we traded Ed Bailey for him and Bob 
Schmidt." The trade was made on April 
27, and three days later the Reds started 
a nine-game winning streak that carried 
them from last place to the upper reaches 
of the first division. 

Trades actually have been a major 
factor in the making of this team. Under 


Gabe Paul, the Reds acquired Pitchers 
Bob Purkey, Bill Henry and Jim Bros- 
nan, Shortstop Eddie Kasko, First Base- 
man Gordy Coleman and heavy-hitting 
Outfielders Wally Post and Gus Bell. 

The recent trades, undoubtedly en- 
gineered by glowering Fred Hutchinson, 
include Gene Freese at third. Blasingame 
at second and Joey Jay, who has been, 
with Hunt, the mainstay of the pitching 
staff. These were made after the appoint- 
ment of Bill DeWitt as general manag- 
er, but they bear the stamp of Hutch- 
inson's knowledgcability. 

Blasingame has certainly tied the pre- 
viously disorganized Red inner defense 
together; Freese, a power hitter, has 
added a long ball (five home runs in six 
games last week) and an unerring glove 
to the Red cause. Jay. an in-and-out 
pitcher for Milwaukee, has responded to 
the careful, kind administration of 
Hutchinson by winning six games so 
far; he appears capable of winning 20. 

The catalyst for this potpourri of 
baseball talent is. indeed, Hutchinson. 
He has a dark, forbidding face, which 
appetirs angry most of the lime when he 
sits in the dugout. staring out disconso- 
lately at the field. He has a hot, quick 
temper that flares and dies like a Roman 
candle. But he has, too. a deep empathy 
with baseball players that allows him to 
wheedle the last ounce of elTort from 
them. 

■‘He picks us up," one player said last 
week. ‘‘He knows us. One guy may be 
off and he knows why, and he works on 
him and on another guy, loo. So the 
other guy gets up. An up guy picks up 
the team. Someone has been picking up 
this team all year.” end 




At : ROYALS are smoolh sailing anywhere ! 


U.S.ROYAL 

bicycle tires 

Safety isn’t expensive - 
a 26" middleweight tire 
sells for only $2.9,5; a 26" 
balloon tire for only $3.05 
— See your U. S. Royal 
dealer and equip your 
bike for safety today. 
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They’re Johnny Unitas, of course, 
of the famed Baltimore Colts! 


MARLBORO 

from Father’s Day Headquarters 
in these fine stores: 

ARNOLO CONSTABLE, New York and all branches 


Baltimore, Md Hutiler's 

Baltimore. Md K. Katz ft Sons 

Binghamton, N. Y fowler, Dick 5 Walker 

Birmingham, Ala loveman'S 

Charlotte, N. C Ivey's 

Cincinnati, Ohio Mabiey & Carew 

Columbus, Ohio , Union Co, 

fort Smith, Ark. . . Hunt Dry Goods 

Huron, S. C Hedblom The Clothier 

Lynbrook, N. Y Mur-Lee's 

Philadelphia, Pa. . Gimbel's 

Pittsburgh, Pa .....Gimbel's 

Portland, Ore. Meier & frank 

Milwaukee, Wis Gimbel's, atl branches 

New York, N. Y. . . , , , .Arnold Constable, all branches 

Richmond, Va : Thalhimer's 

Rochester. N. Y E, W, Edwards & Son 

Salt Lake City Z.C.M.i. 

Seattle, Wash Lundquist-Liily 

Statesville, N. C Marlin Clothing Co. 

Washington, 0 C Lansburgh's 


Marlboro Shirt Company, 350 fifth Avenue, N.Y.C, 

OIVISION OF RELIAMCF MANUFACtuaiNG COMPAmr 




jolinny I’nitas and frienclorUie BaUiniore Colts call rlie signals lor Father’s 
Day— Marlljoro sliirts with Forlrcl polyester. For ollicc, sports, or evening 
tvear. Fcn trel keeps the leailier-light fabrics crisp. Ircsh, wrinkle resistant. 

Assure.s machine-washability, too, with easy ironing! 

S])rjrt .stiirt in Rav^ten Fabrics Forlrel .iiid SS':,, cotlnn iioveltv batiste. Blue, while. 
i;mny, olive, tlianiois and gra\; sizes s. M, .\ll„ L. XI-: alioiii S.j. Dress shirt in Ra\-Men Fahric.s 
R.'i'’;, Forlrel and 35% cotton lighnvciglil broaih loth. W'hite; sizes 14-17 about'S.‘>. Arnold Consliible. Fifth Avenue & all branches; 
Finder. Dirk d- llVWftcr. lUiighamlon, A'. Y.: Ciimbeh. I‘hiladelfihi<i: HufJer’s, liiillimoir: l.oveniiiii'i- of Alabmiia: Mahle\ C- Careif. 
Ciiiciniiali; Thalhiiiiets. Richmond; ('nioii Co., Columbus. More store.s listed on opposite page. Celanesc Fibers Company. 180 Madi- 
son .Aveiuic, Xew York IR (a di\isioil of Cclaiicsc Corporation of .Vtnerita). Celanesc® Fortrel® is a trademark of Fiber Industrie*, Inc. 
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Why won't your wife let you buy this wagon? 


"It looks like □ bus." 

"I wouldn't be caught dead in it." 

Do these sound familior? Your wife is not 
clone. If is herd to convince some women 
what sense the VW Station Wagon makes. 

Its chunky shape, for instance, allows it to 
hold more than the biggest conventional 
wogon. (Yet it is a good four feet shorter, 
and 0 lot less exasperoting to park.) 

She might like the eosy way it loods. The 
side doors give her almost 16 sq. ft. for big 
supermarket bags, a baby carriage, etc. 


The Volkswogen Station Wagon does not 
have to toke anything lying down. She can 
cart home an antique chest, standing up. Or 
delicate trees from the nursery. (Wide things, 
too. It will hold an open ploypen.) 

She con comfortably pack in eight or more 
Scouts, with all their cook-out gear. 

She can give the family some extra sun on 
the way to the beoch. IWhy no other station 
wagon has a sun-roof is a mystery.) 

Even if the traffic is bumper to bumper on 
hot days, she will not hove to worry about 


the radiotor boiling over. There is no radia- 
tor, no woler, (The Volkswogen engine is oir 
cooled.) 

She may get a kick out of beeping to the 
other women who drive VW Stotion Wagons. 
(They have a kind of private club.) 

Or moybe she likes to see where she is 
going, (The VW wagon has incredible visi- 
bility on hills and curves.) 

If these factsdon't convince her, 
why not give up grocefully. 

(For this year, anyway.) 



GOLF / Gwilym S. Brown 


Sammy ’s still on the run 


At 49, Sam Snead, winner in 
the Canada Cup, may be playing 
the best golf of his life 

W inning or losing. Sam Sncud makes 
golf news, but seldom hashemadeas 
much good golf news as he did last week 
at the ninth annual Canada Cup Matches 
in Puerto F^ico. He shot an astonish- 
ing l6-under-par 272 to win the indi- 
vidual International Trophy by eight 
shots and continue his fine streak that 
began with a victory in the Las Vegas 
Tournament of Champions in May and 
carried through his own Sam Snead Fes- 
tival two weeks later. 

At 49. Snead is playing such a beauti- 
ful brand of golf that he seems almost 
godlike on the golf course. His swing 
is smooth and relaxed, his putting is 
firm. Even his stride is brisk and undis- 
mayed. This was the 110th tournament 
title of his career and many of those 
who watched him drive and putt and chip 
at the Dorado Beach course were con- 
vinced that he was playing the best golf 
of his life. 

"I guess I'm playing as well as I ever 
have,” Snead told a reporter after the 
tournament, ‘"but I'm not nearly as long, 
maybe 20 yards shorter off the tec. But 
I'm keeping the ball in play much better 
than 1 ever have before.” 

This was hardly an overstatement. 
Snead shot 67-67-70-68 on a course that 
is abundantly trapped and, though lakes 
are a nagging danger on nine of its holes, 
he hit only one ball into the water. His 
performance dominated what is sup- 
po.sed to be a team championship and 
forced into the background two coura- 
geous performers who deserve plenty of 
notice themselves. One of these is a 
sprightly, 3 l-year-old professional named 
Ben Arda, who bounced in from the 
Philippines to shoot 69-69-72-76 and 
finish fifth in the individual standings. 
The other was the 51-year-old Jimmy 
Demarcl, who joined the American team 
as an emergency replacement for Arnold 
Palmer. After a four-week layoff and 


with only one practice round behind 
him, Demarct shot a 288 to help the U.S. 
twosome win the team trophy by 12 
strokes over Australia. 

The confusion and unpleasantness that 
surrounded the tournament two weeks 
before it started and led to the unfor- 
tunate withdrawal of Palmer, Gary Play- 
er and Stan Leonard of Canada is still 
very much on the minds of the people 
planning future Canada Cup Matches. 
As everyone knows by now, the three 
golfers were forced to drop out of this 
year’s Matches by a stubborn, last-min- 
ute refusal on the part of the sponsors 
of the Memphis Open, who insisted on 
the appearance of all three in Tcnnc.s- 
scc. and a stubborn, last-minute threat 
by The Professional Golfers’ Associa- 
tion to fine them S500 apiece and sus- 
pend them from the U.S. pro tour for 
six months if they did play in Puerto 
Rico. Hopefully, this kind of loose co- 
ordination is a thing of the past. 

“We haven't set the dates for next 
year’s tournament in Argentina," said 
Frank Pace Jr., president of General 
Dynamics Corporation and president of 
the International Golf Association, which 
administerstheCanadaCup. “We'veonly 
said it will be in the fall. When this one 
is over we're going to sit down with the 
PGA and work out a more specific date. 
This we’re willing to do. What we arc 
not willing to do under any circum- 
stances is let them name the U.S. team. 
We'll listen to any suggestions they may 
have, but we have to control the selec- 
tion of the players or we might just as 
well call the whole thing off." 

Best of all 

Actually, more engrossing than the 
hassle and almost as impressive as Sam 
Snead was the tournament's lustrous 
setting. Certainly none of the players is 
likely to come across anything like the 
Dorado Beach Hotel and Golf Club for 
quite a while. The players, at no expense 
to themselves, were cradled in beach- 
front apartments that would cost ordi- 
nary visitors S30 to $42 in the off season. 

continued 
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SAIL 

ADJUSTS FOR 5-MINUTE STARTER’S WARNING 





AND STOP TO REST: IT MEASURES REMAINING 
TIME-OUT. TAKES YOUR PULSE. THE WORLD'S 
BUSIEST WATCH - HAS MORE USES THAN EVER 
COUNTEDI WATERPROOF', SHOCK-RESISTANT. 
AND KEEPS FIENDISHLY GOOD TIME. $100 AT 
FINE JEWELERS OR WRITE FOR FACT-BOOK TO 
CROTON WATCH CO., 404 PARK AVE. SO., N. Y. 16 





CHRONOMASTER 


BY CROTON NIVAOAGRENCHEN 

© i96l Croton Watch Co. 
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AT THE INDIANAPOLIS “500”, every winner in the past eight years 
rode to victory on Monro- Matic* shock absorbers. Monro-Matics are 
the unanimous choice of top professional drivers the country over, 
because they provide the extra stability and car control needed for 
both safety and winning performance. 


AND ON THE NATION’S HIGHWAYS, more and more safety-con- 
scious motorists rely on Monro-Matics for the sure-footed control 
needed in today’s high-horsepower driving. Play it safe. If your present 
shocks have seen more than 20,000 miles service, replace them today 
with Monro-Matics . . . first choice on road and raceway. 


Look for the yellow and blue 
Monroe Demonstrator Barrel. 
Ask about 60-Day Free Ride. 


• ^!l.l)l:M:b 


MOHROMATIC 


SHOCK ABSORBERS 


MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY • M O N RO E, M 1C H I G AN 

In Canada, mosroe-acme ltd.. Toronto, Ontario • In Mexico, mex-par. Box 28154, Mexico City 
World's Largest Maker o> Ride Control Products. Including SUPER LOAO-LEVELER* Stabilizing Units 


GOLF contimied 

It was a tribute either to the stern patri- 
otism of the 66-man field or to the 
singleminded determination of golfers 
that each entrant showed up at the first 
tee every day. "We’ve agreed,” an- 
nounced Cclestino Tugot, speaking for 
the Philippines team, “that if we all be- 
come millionaires we’ll come and stay 
here." 

A severe dry spell had scorched the 
area for a month before the tourna- 
ment began, but the course had been 
doused with half a million gallons of wa- 
ter a day, and its Bermuda fairways and 
greens were in superb condition for the 
Canada Cup. The course is located just 
behind the hotel area, swinging up to 
the sea at the 4th and 18th holes, and 
its fairways are flanked by towering 
coconut palms and bushy grapefruit 
trees. Designed by Robert Trent Jones, 
it winds around three ponds and a 
windswept lagoon some 600 yards long. 
Dorado Beach officials seem to take 
pleasure in announcing that 2,800 golf 
balls "shimmer” at the bottom of this 
lagoon, and that this total represents 
only a quarter of the bails that have 
found a watery grave on the course since 
it was opened for business in December 
1958. Besides the water, the 7,115-yard 
course has some 130 sand traps and the 
Caribbean wind. These elements com- 
bine to make Dorado Beach's par 72 a 
difficult figure to match. 

Despite the beauty of the setting, in 
one respect it was unfortunate that the 
tournament was held at Dorado Beach. 
Golf in Puerto Rico is somewhat less 
popular than cockfighting and the inac- 
cessibility of Dorado Beach kept the 
galleries to a polite 300 or 400 a day until 
the last two rounds. One player reported 
he had a bigger crowd watching him 
swim than he had on the golf course. 

Small and intent 

The main purpose of the tournament 
was served, however, and the fine show- 
ing of the Philippines team was typical 
of the kind of international response 
this event is designed to create. Arda, 
who is a Cebu Islander with dark skin, 
pitch-black hair and a little pot belly 
that protrudes like a melon, weighs 
only 124 pounds but he was the best 
golfer, ounce for ounce, in the field. Now 
a professional at the Manila Golf Club. 
Arda spends most of his time working 
in the golf shop at .his course and giv- 
ing lessons. He practices only rarely and 
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gets to play in perhaps two or three 
tournaments at the most in a year. In 
his practice rounds at Dorado Beach 
he produced a couple of scores in the 
80s, but shot a 69 the day before play 
began and a 69 in the first round. De- 
spite a cable from home saying that his 
wife (the mother of the five Arda chil- 
dren) was gravely ill with a heart attack 
— this later turned out to be a cruel 
and inexplicable fake — he shot another 
69 on the second day and a par 72 on 
the third. The remarkable series of rounds 
tied him for second place with the jaunty 
and resourceful Australian, Peter Thom- 
son, six shots behind Snead. Mean- 
while, Arda’s 45-year-olcl teammate, 
Tugot, who devotes most of his spare 
time away from his course in Minda- 
nao to the running of his 200-head cat- 
tle ranch, had shot 76-74-76 to put the 
Philippines team in third place in the 
team standings. In seven previous Can- 
ada Cup attempts the Philippines entry 
had never finished better than a tic for 
10th. Cables of encouragement and con- 
gratulations from home poured in daily. 
People all over the world, in fact, could 
understand now that even in the Phil- 
ippines it is possible to produce a world- 
class golfer. 

On the final day Arda, perhaps rattled 
by the fact he and Tugot were paired 
with Snead and Demaret and obviously 
still worried about his wife, fell to a 76, 
but Tugot scored a 73, his best round of 
the tournament, and the Philippines fin- 
ished fifth in the over-all team standing. 
Their combined total of 585 placed them 
ahead of such renowned golfing coun- 
tries as Wales, South Africa, Argentina, 
Scotland, Japan and England. 

Demaret, who was delighted and sur- 
prised by his own fine play, had consid- 
erable praise for Arda and Tugot. “Those 
boys are two wonderful players,” he said, 
“and they've got an awful lot of de- 
sire." They have, of course, but it is 
going to be many years before people 
forget Demaret’s own determination. 

Snead sat in the locker room after his 
final round, drinking an ice-cold bottle 
of beer and mapping out his immediate 
schedule, which included 36 holes of 
practice in Detroit the following day to 
prepare for a 36-hole U.S. Open qualify- 
ing round the day after. Who did he 
think was the better golfer, Snead was 
asked, the Snead of today or the young 
Snead of 20 years ago? 

“This Snead here.” he replied, grin- 
ning broadly and gulping the last of his 
drink. He may be right, too. end 
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<lM) othe^y Scotch 
hm Tnadc mctie Ifdmdd, 
kept TTixyie IfumdA ! 


Put out the bottle that shows you know Scotch, “Black 
& White,” the best loved Scotch in America. Extra 
smoothness combined with extra taste has always giverf 
“Black & White” a light, bright character all its own. 


BLACK & WHITE 

CThe Scotch lAnth ChoAxicte^/ 

DISTILLED & BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY-S6.8 PROOF-THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION. N.Y.C..S0LE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Fiberglas 

Shafts 

PqWER e'W'f i 
CONTROL m 

distance timimiK 


Investigate thor- 
oughly before you 
buy any other set 
of woods or irons. 



BURKE 


■ 160 ESSEX ST.. NEWARK, O 
America's O/dest Exclusive Clubmakers 


EUROPE • HAWAII * MEXICO 
U.S. • CANADA • JAMAICA 
CARIBBEAN • SO. AMERICA 

CARTAN travTi 

PACKAGES • TOURS 
See your travel agent 
or orrite 

108 N. State, Chicago 2 

377 Geary, Sar» Francisco 2 ''WrfTw" 


PROS. REMINDASLEEVE 

Get that one piece swing, 
practicing with this 
plastic arm sleeve. 

Learn to keep that left 
arm straight automatically. 

C & D SPORTSWEAR CO. 

Box 126, Nawion Center, Mass, 



TENNls/</o/7/7 Lovesey 


Tears and 
a title for 
Manuel 


Manuel Santana wins in France and 
becomes the first Spaniard ever 
to take a Big Four championship 

A champion in tears is a compara- 
'''tivc rarity at the British tennischam- 
pionships. but then the sturdy, close- 
cropped gra.ssat Wimbledon encourages 
an equally sturdy, light-lipped altitude 
toward the game of tennis. The clay 
courts at Paris' Roland Garros Stadium 
where the French championships are 
played, on the other hand, tend to elicit 
a more delicate form of tennis, one closer 
to the emotional Latin cemperamenl. 
For the past two years, the holder of the 
French championship has been Italy's 
Nicola Pietrangeli, long acknowledged 
as the world's best clay-court player and 
certainly one of the greatest weepers in 
tiie game of tennis (SI, Dec. 26. I960). 
Last week Pietrangeli lost his French 
title to another Latin— an emotional 
Spaniard who wept unashamed for a 
full hour after winning. 

Manuel Santana, the first of his coun- 
trymen ever to win one of the big four 
titles, possesses a nervous temperament 
so delicately adjusted that two or three 
times a year, to the bewilderment of his 
doctors, he breaks out in a rash that de- 
fies all treatment. His face swells so se- 
verely that he cannot even touch it. his 
skin peels off and he cannot cat. Manuel 
was born 2.3 years ago in the back streets 
of Madrid, where his father (like the fa- 
ther of Alex Olmedo) worked as a 
groundskeeper at a tennis club. A lively, 
likable youngster, he himself started to 
play tennis at the club at 1 2. When Man- 
uel's father died a few years later one of 
the club's wealthier members. Romero 
Gyron. adopted the boy as his own. 

During the next four years he acquired 
a formal education and a taste for music 



A LOSER COMFORTS A WEEPING WINNER 


that included everything from Beethoven 
to Frank Sinatra. A permanent part of 
his luggage as a traveling tennis player 
today is a record player and a stack of 
discs, which he buys in large batches 
wherever he goes. 

Santana made his first real mark in in- 
ternational tennis only two years ago, 
though whispers of his prowess preceded 
him. In 1959, in company with another 
young Spaniard named Andres Gimeno 
(now threatening to succeed Gonzales as 
the world's top professional), he took a 
complacent British Davis Cup team by 
surprise and threw them out of European 
Zone competition in the semifinal round. 

As a louring “tennis bum,'' Manuel 
Santana made a mockery of that uncom- 
plimentary term. He was a dedicated 



WINNER DISPLAYS GLEAMING TROPHY 
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athlete who went to bed early (and alone) 
every night. He was a dutiful son, broth- 
er and ward who wrote reams of letters 
to his mother, his brothers and his guard- 
ian. And first and foremost he was the 
most devoted and faithful fiance who 
ever trod the courts. Each day when he 
is away Manuel writes one or more letters 
to his beloved Maria Fernanda, a student 
in La Corunna, and in return gets at lettst 
two from her. Her life-size portrait 
travels with him everywhere. Around his 
neck he wears a gold chain and crucifix, 
which she gave him, and if by chance 
he falls in with other feminine company 
he talks about nothing but Maria. “If 
you ever,” he once told a friend, “see 
me making up to another girl, hit me.” 

Slim and slight, Santana walks with 
the relaxed shuffle characteristic of many 
great athletes. ‘ ‘On court he sees the ball 
a yard faster than most others,” says a 
lop British tennis critic. The best weapon 
in his armament is a forehand drive 
with which he can put any variety of 
spin on the ball or produce a devastat- 
ing drop shot. His weakest point is his 
backhand. He is a brilliant tactician 
with the prescience of a crystal gazer 
during play. 

Even before the play began in the fi- 
nals of the French championship, San- 
tana was reasonably confident of the fu- 
ture. “My plan,” he admitted later, 
“was to keep the rallies long and make 
Nicky fight for all his points— that even- 
tually makes him nervous.” 

For two sets the pair of them felt each 
other out like fencers. Honors were prac- 
tically even. In the third set Pietrangeli 
pierced to lead 5-0 but then gave three 
games away before he clinched it. After 
a 10-minute interval Pietrangeli lost the 
fourth set 6-0, and Santana could hard- 
ly believe what was happening. 

“When I reached 5-2 and 40-lovc in 
the fifth,” he said. “I still did not feel 
sure of winning. As I hit my last shot, all 
the strings in my favorite racket snapped. 
For a moment 1 wondered what 1 would 
do. Then Nicky’s passing shot went out. 
and 1 had won. It was all loo much.” 
The score: 4-6, 6-1, 3-6, 6-0, 6-2. 

Santana may eventually turn profes- 
sional if offers are forthcoming, but it 
will be largely for the sake of his mother 
and brothers. After his historic victory, 
however, his thoughts were not only for 
the people closest to him but for Spain. 
“If Andres Gimeno had not turned pro- 
fessional.” he remarked, his eyes still 
wet from weeping, “my country could 
win the Davis Cup.” end 



CAMEO FROM 


FOND OF 

THINGS ITALIANO? 
TRY A SIP OF 


Some of the most delightful 
things in life— from luxury liners 
to cameos— owe their charm to 
a fine Italian hand. Now, comes 
GALLIANO — the legendary liquid 
gold, “distilled from the rays of 
the sun.” There’s no taste quite 
like it in all the world. Try a 
sip of its bright, sunny flavor. 
Galliano — the fine Italian 
liqueur that conquered America. 
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There's good reason why more and more men arc enjoying 
cigars. You'll find a si/c and shape to fit every face and 
every poeketbook. Cigars give complete satisfaction with- 
out inhaling. A genuine plca.sure. gentlemen, for little price. 

CIGAR INSTITUTIr. Ol- AMtRICA. INC. 

CalcuUa Sporishiri by Van Heusen 
Slacks wilh Kodcl by Seven .Seas' 


TRACK / /?05rer Williams 


The boys from 
the men 


Tommy Sullivan and Bruce Kidd 
are high school students, but they 
humbled their elders at Compton 

por the self-proclaimed Greatest 
' Track Meet in America, the 22nd 
Compton Invitational in Los Angeles 
last Friday night produced a strange de- 
nouement. The usual carload of Olym- 
pians and assorted national heroes were 
on hand to guarantee success, but when 
the running and jumping and hurling 
were all over, everyone crowded around 
two high school boys, Bruce Kidd of 
Toronto and Tom Sullivan of Evanston, 
111. Kidd broke numerous records, in- 
cluding two held by Herb Elliott, with a 
13:56.4 in the 5,000 meters. Sullivan, 
a slim, delicate-striding boy who has 
schooled himself almost exclusively 
in the 880, ran the Compton mile in 
4:03.5, lopping five and a half seconds 
off the interscholastic mark. He finished 
second to Oregon’s Jim Grelle, the fine 
runner who always wins except when he 
is posted against Dyrol Burleson or Jim 
Beatty. 

Sullivan is an open-faced Irish boy 
with a shock of black hair. He has broad 
shoulders and gives promise of growing 
into an athlete perhaps as big and as 
strong as Burleson or Elliott. Because 
Compton officials couldn't afford to pay 
travel expenses for his coach at St. 
George Catholic High School, he was 
appearing in California on his own. This 
didn’t bother him. Neither did the fact 
that he had not run a mile outdoors 
this year. 

In the Compton race Sullivan had 
two ambitions. He wanted to stay close 
to Grelle. the almost certain winner, and 
he wanted to run 4:05 (his previous 
best outdoors was 4:11.5). The first 
proved attainable, the second easy. Sul- 
livan hung behind UCLA’s Mil Dahl 
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through a fast three laps, then behind 
Grellc. He ran the last lap in 58.3 and 
pressed Grelle to the end, finishing sec- 
ond but well ahead of Archie San Ro- 
mani Jr.'s prep record of 4:08.9. He also 
erased Elliott’s claim to the fastest mile 
ever run by a boy under the age of 19. 

Sullivan seemed bewildered by the 
postrace attention he received. One rea- 
son may have been the reporters, who 
were too busy to conduct interviews on 
the field and too busy to think up ques- 
tions in the press box. After a few mo- 
ments of nicc-going-young-mans, one 
writer opened up with, "Well. Tommy, 
are you happy?" Sullivan has a long 
career ahead of him. 

Bruce Kidd, at 17 an old hand at 
show-stopping, was unruffled by all the 
fuss. He acknowledged with an easy smile 
the crushing defeat he imposed on Max 
Trucx and Laszio Tabori and looked in- 
differently at the towering trophy given 
to him as the meet's outstanding athlete. 
He wouldn't admit it, but Kidd plainly 
expected to win. 

When Truex set out at a wicked early 
pace. Kidd just bobbed along behind 
him, his hands flapping limply at his 
sides. The mile went by in a fast 4:27.5, 
the second mile in a very fast 9 minutes 
flat. Tabori fell back and the crowd, sens- 
ing a stirring finish, fell into a steady 
roar behind the two leaders. With 660 
yards to go. Kidd simply demolished 
Truex. He opened up a gap of 10 
yards, then it was 20 and finally it was 
well over 30. Tommy Sullivan had lost 
his supper after the finish of the ntilc. 
but Bruce Kidd looked like he was ready 
to eat one. He pranced a few yards with 
his hands clasped at the back of his head, 
then trotted another lap to cool off. He 
was cheered all the way. His time was 
by far the best of his career. He broke 
Elliott’s junior two- and three-mile rec- 
ords and set a new American three-mile 
mark of 13:26.6. In the flush of this 
record-gobbling performance he coolly 
parried all praise and let his coach, Fred 
Foot, talk track while he steered his own 
conversation into other areas educa- 
tion. journalism and Canadian politics. 

He will not go to a California college 
(“It’s much too hot down here") nor 
Harvard ("I passed the exams and was 
accepted all right, but 1 wasn't too sure 
of the track program"), but he does 
want to enter Toronto, where he expects 
to major in economics and philosophy, 
although Latin is his favorite subject. 
American coaches were swooning on the 
spot. END 
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lUitiiralions by Michael Ramus 



OVER THE 
FENCE 
IS OUT 

by JONATHAN RHOADES 


W e played baseball in a big empty 
lot surrounded by houses and 
streets. If you hit the ball over the fence 
it would go down the sewer or onto the 
front porch of some old witch who al- 
ready had a bucket of confiscated base- 
balls in her basement, gathering mold. 
So in our game the first rule was; over 
the fence is out. (I know a man named 
Bradbury who played his childhood 
baseball on a leveled-off mountaintop 
in North Dakota. Over the fence was 
out there, too, because the ball would 
roll down the mountain and they would 
never see it again. Bradbury is a bore 
to watch baseball games with. Any time 
there's a home run. he has to tell you 
how he once hit a ball a mile and a half.) 
This over-the-fence-is-out rule used to 
set up terrible conflicting forces in the 
minds of our good hitters. The fence 
was way out there at the 140-foot mark. 
If they really teed off (as, for example, 
when 1 was pitching) they would clear 
the fence and be out. If they didn’t quite 
connect, the ball might hit off the fence 
for a triple, but it also might be caught 
by an outfielder. I always figured this is 
why none of the kids in our neighbor- 
hood ever made the big leagues: they 
had a subconscious fear of hitting the 


ball too hard. I know for a fact that Bud 
Lewins almost lost a game for our junior 
high school team once; he smacked the 
ball over the fence of the school athletic 
field with two men on. and he Hung his 
bat 20 feet in the air and said, “Aw, 
hell,” before somebody on the bench 
hollered, "Run, run — it cleared the 
fence!” For a second he had thought he 
was back on the vacant lot. 


I am in possession of a box score 
from one of those games, played 
when we were all about 1 1, and it tells 
the story of the greatest athletic day in 
my life. It's funny how the best things 
often happen when you least expect 
them. 1 wasn't even supposed to pitch 
that day. Mostly 1 was the manager, be- 
cause iny father was a big Athletics fan 
and he used to supply me with scufTed-up 
baseballs once in a while. On this partic- 
ular day we were playing the Highland 
Avenue Eagles, and they were hot stuff. 
(Three of them later made our high 
school official team, and one of them - 
Shorty Wilkes — went all the way to 
Class C baseball before they found out 
he could be had. high and inside.) Fred 
Savarese was supposed to pitch for us, 
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but he was on probation in geography 
and had to stay home to study. Our oth- 
er pitcher, Coffee Parks, had started 
warming up for the game at 9:30 in the 
morning. By the time the game started 
at 2 in the afternoon he had a sore arm. 
So 1 had to leave it up to me. 

Lewins was our catcher in those days, 
and before the game we discussed the 
signs. "One finger is a fast ball,” he said, 
and I nodded knowingly. “Two is a hook, 
three is a drop, four is a roundhouse, 
five is a slow ball, and a fist nicans an 
inshoot.” Luckily, this was before the 
days of the knuckle ball and the slider 
and the back-up scroogie and other silly 
pitches. We did have the changeup, but 
vve called it a slow ball. We had the slow 
change-of-pace curve, but we called it 
a roundhouse. We had no fork ball. To 
be perfectly honest, we really didn't 
have any of the other pitches, cither, 
except that slow ball. But we liked to 
think we could throw them all, and 
that's why the catcher’s signs. It was a 
sort of mass hallucination. 

1 refer now to the official box score, 
kept by my sister. It shows that 1 walked 
the first three men. This was to be ex- 
pected. as I had had very short notice 
and hadn't had time to put Sloan's 
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Here are two funny and fascinating stories about a far-out childhood that 

are addressed to some of youth's perplexing problems, like how to pitch a no-hit game 

in spite of lousy support and how to dry-fly-fish with worms. The stories 

are filled with boyish logic that persuades even as it appalls. Both are from 

'Over the Fence Is Out,' to be published by Holt, Rinehart and Wirtston, Inc. 
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sterling 
solid gold 


Catch the Super Maxfli square on the face of your driver. It travels. Swing into 
it with an iron. It travels. Stroke it with a putter. It rolls fair and straight and 
true. On every hole. 

The Super Maxfli won its first major tournament when it was just eight days 
old. It's won friends ever since for distance and consistent accuracy. You’ll like 
the way it stays so white so long, too. Bon voyage! 


SUPER MAXFLI 


OVER THE FENCE corrtiniml 


Liniment on my arm before the game. 
Sloan’s Liniment always helped my con- 
trol. The Eagles' clean-up man was the 
guy who later played Class C, and he 
knocked it over the fence in dead cen- 
ter. The ball bounced off Mrs. Worth- 
ington Nelson’s front porch and back 
onto the field, but under the rules it was 
just a long out. I was settling down. 

The next man up hit a hard shot to 
me. Since I was regularly a shortstop, 
with a .674 fielding average for the sea- 
son, this ball presented no problem. I 
gobbled it up and fired it to the catcher 
for the cinch forceout at home, but for 
some reason or other Buddy Lewins had 
run down to back up first, and there was 
nobody at home plate to take my per- 
fect peg. I ran in, retrieved the ball and 



threw it over the third baseman's head. 
The left fielder grabbed the ball on the 
first bounce and flung it over the back- 
stop, and four runs were in. 

I cursed the lousy support and went 
back to work with grim determination. 
There was one out and we were behind 
4-0. But the bases were empty, and 
things could have been worse. The No. 6 
batter drilled the ball through the box 
into center field; the second ba.seman 
just barely got a glove on it, so 1 made 
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it an error on him. (1 forgot to tell you, 
I was also official scorer, and I went by 
a simple rule of thumb: if you missed 
a ball that Charley Gehringcr would 
have got, it was an error.) 

So then I walked two more guys, be- 
ing still upset by the lack of support. 
That brought up their pitcher with the 
bases loaded again. He hit a perfect 
double-play ball about 20 feet to the 
left of the shortstop, and that's where 
it went- to his left. The ball rolled be- 
tween the outfielders and all the way 
to the fence, and three runs scored, I 
awarded errors to the shortstop and the 
left and center fielders. 

Now the Highland Avenue bench 
started up that stupid chant to the tune 
of the bugle call. Assembly: 

There's a pitcher in the box with a 
heucl like an ox. 

Take him out. take him out, take 
him out, lake him out. 

and 

The pitcher's in the air and the catch- 
er needs a chair. 

Take him out, take him out, take him 
out, take him out. 

Very clever. 

But the smiles were wiped off their 
silly faces when the next batter hit it 
over the fence in right. That made two 
out. I walked the next tw'o batters on 
lousy calls by the umpire (who was reg- 
ularly a pitcher for the Highland Avenue 
Eagles), and Lewins waddled out to the 
mound. “I think you're losing your 
stuff." he said. 

"Whose ball we using?" I asked. 

"Yours.” 

“Then 1 ain’t losing my stuff.” 


I was right. The next batter hit a whis- 
tling line drive down the first-base 
line at Ducky Levinson. Ducky had 
two choices: he could catch the ball, 
or he could have a fractured skull. He 
caught the ball, and we were out of 
the woods. 

I will not bore you with the other de- 
tails of the game. All the nuances and 
finesse and fine points were wrapped up 
in that first inning. We scored three runs 
in our half, but they came right back 
and took advantage of our poor fielding 
and scored two more runs in the second. 

fonliniteit 



When you go on vacation 
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Always carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques! 

Spendable everywhere. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. A penny a dollar at your bank. 
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BABE TAKASHISOCKANOCKA (slugger and centerf ielding 
person of the Yokasaki Nats) SAYS THIS ABOUT AVIS' 
ILLUSTRIOUS WORLD-WIDE SERVICE: 
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no derays ! 





E veryone’s a bit of a sport. 
But not everyone has 
learned the secret of 
keeihng up-to-date with spokts 
ILLUSTKATKD. Wliat belter gift 
for the friend who’s without it? 
Only .$6.75 for 52 lively issues. 
Send your ordei’ to si’ORTS 
ILLUSTRATED, 540 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11. 111. Include 
your own name and address; 
tell us how you want the gift 
announcement card signed. 
Billing later, if you wish. 



ASK ANYONE 


who’s been 


to Puerto Rico 


DONQ 

F/nes/ Rum for You 

80 Proof. Schieltelin &Co.. New York 


OVER THE FENCE 

The final score — five innings- was 19- 
1 1 , favor them. 

I was walking home wiih Lewins and 
Teddy Jepson, and my sister was strag- 
gling 20 feet behind, as usual, carrying 
the official box score. Suddenly it hit me. 
"Lemme sec that thing!” I said to my 
sister. I checked up and down the col- 
umns. "Holy mackerel!" I shouted. 
"Holy cow! Look at that! What a in- 
credulous performance!" 

.lep and Buddy crowded around, and 
1 showed them the miracle. It was right 
down there in black and white. I had 
pitched a no-hitter! In five full innings I 
had pitched to 58 batters, walking 19. 
striking out one and getting 14 others 
out, six of them on balls over the fence. 
Behind me on the field my team had 
committed 26 errors. But it was a no- 
hitter. no doubt about it. Which is why 
I still have that yellowing old box score. 

I remember that night when my father 
came home. "Father." 1 said, catching 
him in the drivew-ay, "I pitched a no- 
hilter against Highland Avenue today!" 

His face lit up. I know he had always 
considered me an athletic failure up to 
then. "A no-hit, no-run game!" he said. 
"Sonny, that's a real achievement," 

"Well, it wasn't exactly a no-hit, uo- 
nm game. They got 19 runs, but I had 
lousy support." 

"Oh." he said. "I see, They missed two 
of their extra points, eh? Well, that’s all 
right. You’ll do better next time.” 

I couldn't figure that one out. How 
can you do better than a no-hitter? 


DRY FLY FISHING — 
WITH WORMS 

My first trout fishing was on (he Wap- 
aranic. a little stream that spilled into 
tow'n from the northeast. My friend Ani- 
by Molle went there once with his fa- 
ther. and came racing over to my house 
that night to tell me about the silvery 
fish with the long slashes of color down 
their sides. Up to then the pinnacle of 
our fishing careers had been the taking 
of a six-inch chub in Kearney’s Creek 
on dough bait and thread and a No. 16 
hook. "Aw.c'mon. Amby.’’ I said. "How 
can they be better than chubs?" 
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Wait* ’til you see Singapore! 


*Matter of fact, wfei/ wait ? Qantas 707 jets can whoosh you all the 
way in little more than a day ! You can head east— via London, 
Rome, the Middle East. You can head west— via Hawaii, Fiji, 
Australia. You can even laze along for a i/ear— and see all the 
wonders on your way! The cost? That’s the biggest eye-opener 
of all: as little as $130.20 down from New York, $144.76 down 
from San Francisco, economy round trip. (What— still waiting? 
See any travel agent or Qantas in New York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Honolulu, Vancouver. Also BOAC, general sales 
agent, in major U.S. cities.) 


QANTAS 


Australia’s Round-the-World Jet Airline 


OVER THE FENCE conliniied 



“Chubs,” said Amby. “is nothing. 
N-O-T-I-N-G! Only dopes fish for 
chubs,” 

So it became a status thing. I had to 
go to the Waparanic. Amby and I went 
early one morning on the bus. both of 
us loaded to the hairline with tackle 
on lend-lease from our fathers who. of 
course, had not been told of their kind- 
ness. “Don't catch ’em all," the bus driv- 
er said as he let us off in a light rain on 
Waparanic Road, and it seemed at the 
time a devilishly clever thing to say. 
"Don't catch 'em all,” Amby and I re- 
peated as we giggled our way up the 
path alongside the creek: already we 
were consumed by the giddiness and 
airiness of pre-fishing. 

We fished most of the day without 
a strike. We used flies and spinners and 
River Runt plug.s and Hawaiian Wigglers, 
and we fished them dead still on the bot- 
tom, the proper way, with sinkers, but 
for some rea.son we never had a hit. 
Then we came to a fence and a sign: 
“Protected waters. Fly-fishing only." 

"I know about this stretch," said 


Amby the Sophisticate. “Fulla trout.” 

As though to underline his words, 
we rounded a bend and came upon a 
pool being beaten to a frazzle by a le- 
gion of shiny jumping fish cleaning up 


on a hatch of flies. “Holy cow!" 1 said. 
“That's the neatest thing I ever saw in 
my life!" 

We tied on new flies and splashed in, 
whooping and hollering at our good for- 


you’ll fake a million 
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tunc. Aniby begjin whipping his lather's 
flyline over his head and catching leaves, 
but I was hand-lining mine. You don't 
get as much distance that way. but you 
don't catch leaves. eithcr. I whirled the 


llyline around my head three or lour 
times, like a hammer thrower, and then 
1 winged it far out on the water, six or 
eight feet away. ■‘Cmon, Baby," I shout- 
ed. "Come to Papa!" Suddenly the trout 
stopped hitting. This. I have come to 
learn, is the way with trout. One minute 
they arc smacking everything in sight, 
and the next minute, inexplicably, they 
disappear. Amby and I backed out of the 
pool and trudged sadly upstream. Every 
now and then we would pass some old 
guy waving his line back and forth over 
his head and then laying it out on the 
water as though it was gold leaf or some- 
thing. But nobody w'as catching any trout. 

Then w'c came to another pool, where 
we could see trout finning on the bot- 
tom. "Wait!” 1 said. "1 got a neat idea." 
My idea was that all the junk we had in 
our tackle boxes and in our pockets w-as 
not natural food for trout, but that 
worms were. "Worms." said Amby, "is 
not allowed in here. The sign said fly- 
fishing only." 

"I know, Amby," I said, aware that my 
llth birthday would occur six months 
before his. "but my father told me ig- 
norance of the law is no excuse." 


Amby seemed satisfied with this ex- 
planation. and w'C withdrew to the bank 
to overturn rocks and sod for worms. 
Wc found plenty. "Now comes the l^au- 
ty part of it," I said. I tied on the biggest 
lly in my faiher's fiy book, and then 1 
slipped a lovely worm on the hook, right 
over the fly. 1 plunked the whole thing 
into the water, and 30 seconds later I had 
an eight-inch trout flipping on the bank. 
Those fish, starving for years on feathers 
aiid fluff, were finally seeing their lirst 
real food, "Jeez," said Amby. his mouth 
agape, but then he had one on, too. and 
he landed it with a herculean sporting 
sweep of his fiy rod. 

"Wait a minute." Amby .said. "What- 
ta we do if the warden catches us fishing 
with worms?" 

I had already figured that one out. 
"You seen those guys snapping their 
lines back and forth over their heads? 
Well, when the warden comes in sight 
you just w'hip the line till the worm falls 
off and then you're fly-fishing." It was 
simple. 

For the rest of that season Amby and 
1 were the most successful fly-fi.shermen 
on the Waparanic. We never failed to 


steps this 
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sportswear, 230 Fifth Ave., New York 1. N. Y. 


Mad -dogs, Englishmen and bold chaps 
in Islanders go out in the noonday sun. 
Pur 0 Y-i.soft cotton Terry that's cool and 
thirsty. Calf-length legs taper off to 
vented bottoms. Rope belt for the rogue- 
male look In Gold, White or Blue. $5-95. 


fill out our limits. Up until the day dis- 
aster struck wc had had only one bad 
scare. An old gay with a potbelly and 
S9.000 worth of fishing tackle dangling 
from his trout vest suddenly materialized 
out of the brush across the pool, and we 
knew damned well he had been sitting 
there watching us for heaven only knew 
how long. "My, my," 1 said loudly. 
"They certainly are hitting today on 
these dry Hies.” 

"Y-y-y-yeah," said Amby. ‘They are 
certainly on the rise today." 



Wc knew that old guy had to be a dry- 
fly purist and he had to be a stoolpigeon. 
We let him get out of sight, and then we 
beat it up the path, trailing our lines 
behind us. All of a sudden Amby stopped 
and almost knocked me down. "Look!" 
he said. "Look down there." It was the 
old guy with the potbelly. He was turn- 
ing over rocks and dropping things into 
a rusty can. We went back and fished out 
our strings. 

But on the very next trip we got into 
bad trouble. It was not Amby’s fault 
and it was not mine. It was some dumb 
trout’s. What happened was this: 


W e had come prepared with pockets 
full of night crawlers, and we were 
having a picnic with the way the trout 
would hit the dangling ends of them but 
miss the hook. It was great experience in 
angling finesse. Suddenly 1 turned to see 
Amby Hailing his line back and forth in 
the air like a nut. and then I saw the 
stranger. He had ">varden” written all 
over him. He was wearing a pith helmet 

conlinucd 
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'TAVERN' TIME. . . familiar places . . . favorite people... and America's very best bourbon. 


A lmost twice the aoe 

> of most other premium bourbons. 

"This extra aging accounts 
for Old Kentucky Tavern’s 
rich, mellow flavor. 
"Chill-filtering makes it the 
lightest Tavern we’ve ever 
produced.” 

OLD KENTUCKY 

T' A \/ 17 1? XI 

ChENMORE DIST11.LERIF.S. ■ I 


KNTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY. OLEHMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY "Where Perieclion of Pfodoct is Tradilion" LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY © 1960 




Fatherly advice from jantzen: Get dad the best golf shirt that his money can buy. This 

means the Jantzen “Ken Venturi” golf shirt of superb Beaunit. Four sizes, 11 colors: yellow, bone olive, 
garnet, stone green, dark olive, sky blue, cool blue, putty, white, champagne, black. One price: 5.95. Women 
who want to be reminded of dad can buy a Jantzen like Conni Venturi's. There is no finer shirt in existence. 



for sportsmer^j;^ 


lert.'Membersof theJantz^n Interna- Jj 
tional Sports Club "Hawaiian Village" 

Expedition in the Jantzen lineup of superb 
sportswear .... Bob Cousy, Ken Venturi. 

Frank Gifford. Warren Miller, Bud Palmer. - 
Tom Kelley took all expedition photos, in- 5^1 
eluding this one. Jantzen fnc.,fiorl/tn</S,Offffcn 




OVER THE FENCE 

and a little gold badge, and he was stand- 
ing about 50 feet upstream from us, 
watching. 

“Hi, there, boys." he said. 

“Hello,” I said, and I gave that old 
rod a jerk like you have never seen in 
your life. I was going to snap that night 
crawler off in one quick, powerful mo- 
tion. The only trouble was, the line stuck 
in the water, and little rhythmic pulses 
began shooting down to my hand. 1 had 
hooked a trout. 

T he warden came stumbling over. 

“Play him, kid!" he snorted. “Don't 
horse him now!” 1 had no intentions of 
horsing him. I intended to play him for 
three days if necessary, or at least until 
the warden had to go home for dinner. 
But the warden had different ideas. “All 
right, kid," he said after a few min- 
utes. “You got him licked now. Bring 
him in.” 

1 gathered the line in inch by inch, 
reciting to myself the Niccnc Creed, 
which was all that popped into my head 
at the moment. And then the trout was 
lying spent at my feet. 1 had foul-hooked 
him just ahead of the tail, and there was 
an inch of night crawler hanging from 
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the lly. "Holy mackerel!" 1 said. “Will 
you look at that trout? He's been feed- 
ing on worms.” 

The warden knelt down and took a 
good look. "Yeah,” hesaid slowly. "But 
he's been feeding at the wrong end.” 

"Strangest thing 1 ever saw,” 1 said. 
Out of the corner of my eye 1 could see 
Amby inching away. 1 hoped that he, at 
least, would make it, so that my parents, 
in long years to come, would know where 
I was. The warden saw him. too. 

"Stand still, kid!” he yelled, suddenly 
ripping off his mask of kindness and 
understanding. "What chew got in those 
pockets?” He frisked us as though we 
were common criminals and dropped 
the contraband at our feet: a stack of 
wriggling night crawlers. You'd have 
thought they were heroin, the way he 
looked at them. 

"Now,” he said, "I invite you boys to 
get the hell outa here! Get home as fast 
as your scurvy little legs can carry you, 
and if 1 ever see you any place around 
here again I'll run you in." 

That was our last trip to the Wapa- 
ranic. 1 hsve not ever been back, and 
neither. I'm sure, has Amby. The fly- 
fishing stretch may still be there, and if 
it is 1 heartily recommend it to you. But 
watch out for the warden. He's a narrow- 
minded purist. END 



...are POWER 
BALANCED 


The new 1961 Tru-Arc 
Powcr-Bilts are designed to 
cooperate with your swing. 
Tru-Arc balancing distributes the 
weight so that your club is always 
working for and with you through 
every phase of the swing, thus 
giving you maximum power and 
control on every shot! Swing 
Power-Bilts and jeel the difference 
that Tru-Arc balancing makes. 
Write today for full-color catalog. 

Hillerich & Bradsby Company 
Dept. SI-1. P. O. Box 506, Louieville 1 , Ky. 
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BASEBALLS WEEK 


by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Danny Murtaugh, Piifsburgh manager, 
made a luncheon speech: “Drive carefully,” 
he said. “The person you hil may be a Pi- 
rate. and we can't afford any more injuries." 
Six Pirate regulars have been out with in- 
juries in the past two weeks. The otillleld 
was hit so badly that Dick Stuart played 
in left one day. Nevertheless, Pittsburgh 
won three of six games, including two from 
the Braves. Overall. .Milwuukee lost four of 
six. Three losses were to left-handed pitch- 
ers, and in the past seven games against 
southpaws the Braves hit only .196. Bob 
Buhl earned the Braves’ two wins as they 
fought the Cardinals for fifth place. St. 
I.tiuis won two, lost four, and a 9-3 loss 
to the Braves was the first time in 26 games 
that the Cardinals lost by more than two 
runs. Good relief pitching might have sal- 
vaged some of those narrow defeats, and 
there was growing concern over Reliefer 
Lindy McDunieKs 3.85 ERA. San Prancis- 
co foundered, too, losing six of seven. It 
would have helped if at least one of their 1 1 
homers were hit with a man on. Conversely. 
Los Angeles, though hitting just .224, got ii.s 
home runs at the right times. The Dodgers 
twice beat the Giants with last-inning hom- 
ers ctnd moved into first. Cincinnafi (sec 
page 60) had led briefly, but lost twice to 
the Chicago Cubs, who w-on six straight. It 
all began when the Cubs held a clubhouse 
meeting from which the coache.s were barred. 
The meeting was conceived by Don Zimmer, 
and he and Richie Ashburn led the discus- 
sion, From then on. the Cubs' bats did the 
talking. They hit .332. Individual leaders 


were Ron Santo (.500), George Altman 
(.435), Ernie Banks (.389) and Zimmer 
(.345). Philadelphia broke out in occa- 
sional rashes of hits and won two of six. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

When Cle'eland's .limmy Picrsall thumbed 
his nose at the official scorer for ruling error 
instead of hit on his bunt against the Twins, 
he was compared to Ted Williams. Picr.sall 
hit like Williams, loo. last week— .571. 
Frank Funk was being compared to the 
game’s best reliefers. Funk won his sixth 
and seventh games in relief and lowered his 
FRA to 1.50. Cleveland gained a game and 
a half on Detroit, which won three and lost 
tw'o. Unlike the early part of the season, 
when they won with singles and doubles, 
the Tigers were winning w'ilh home runs. 
Each of their past six victories was achieved 
by homers. New York also got a lot of home 
runs. Roger Maris hit six. Bill Skowron 
and Mickey Mantle four and Ifogi Berra 
three. Poor pitching, however, hampered the 
Yankees and. despite their slugging, they 
lost three of six games by a total of four 
runs. Boston did little hitting but had good 
pitching and also split six games. Rookie 
Don Schwall. w ho is 6 foot 6. got his third 
win and second over the Orioles. Three years 
ago an Oriole scout passed up a chance to 
sign Sclnvall, saying, "He hasn’t got a 
chance," Another rookie. Norm Bass of K;iii- 
sus City, won his fourth game, shutting out 
the Senators 8-0. The Athletics got solid 
hitting from newcomer Leo Posada (.417) 
and from oldtimers .loe Pignalano (.611). 
Bob Boyd and Norm Siebern (both .363). 



WINNERS AT LAST were WashiiigioiTs Dick 
Donovan, Philadelphia’s John Buzhardi. Both 
had lost five, Donovan by one run each time. 


Chicago, oldest team of all, w iggled out of 
last place, It lotik nifty relief pitching by 
Warren Hacker, 36, and a 1 3th-inning home- 
run by Roy Sievers, 34, to beat the Yan- 
kees 6-5 and .start the upward climb. Hacker 
was recently purchased from Chattanooga, 
and Chicago fans were so appreciative of 
his fine relief work that they gave him a 
standing ovation. Bill Rigncy. Los Angeles 
manager, was not so appreciative of good 
pitching. He removed Eli Grba, who had a 
fi\L‘-hii shutout after eight innings, when he 
walked the leadoff man in the ninth. Rync 
Duren was put in to protect a 2-0 lead, but 
he lost the game 3-2 to the Washington 
Senators, who held on to fifth place with a 
.500 record. .Minnesota lost four straight, 
fell seven games below .500 and was in 
eighth place. Everything went wrong: er- 
rors cost the Twins two games, anemic hii- 
lingthcothcrtwoand Camilo Pascual some- 
how lost a ground ball in the sun. The sun- 
light did not bother Baltimore, which won 
three afternoon games but lost two at night. 
Clint Courtney, however, was bothered by 
Jackie Brandi's comment shortly before a 
flight to Boston. Brandt surveyed the bad 
weather and asked: "WluU time's this plane 
scheduled to crash?" Courtney got off the 
plane and took a train to Boston, Nothing 
troubled Brandt, who hit .417, Steve Barber 
pitched a three-hit shutout for his seventh 
win. Skinny Brown beat the White Sox 2-1 
and Jack Fisher defeated the Red Sox 3-1. 


LEADING ROOKIES; BATTING 


RUNS PRODUCED 


LEADING ROOKIES; PITCHING 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


M. Alou. SF 
Bertell. Chi 
W. Davis, LA 
Toffe, Mil 
C. Smith. Phil 
Zimmerman, Cm 
Williams. Chi 
Janies, SIL 
Hiller. SF 
Woods. Phil 


AB HR RBI 

26 2 3 

IQI D 9 

151 9 27 

62 2 6 

83 3 9 

53 0 3 

130 4 12 

35 I 6 

127 1 5 

43 2 8 


B.A. 

,385 

.277 

.272 

.269 

.265 

.264 

.246 

.229 

.213 

,209 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Aaron. M<l (.348) 
Mays, SF (.310) 
Bolling. Mil (.311) 
Boyer. StL< 308) 

T. Davis, LA (.310) 
Clemente, Pitt (.329) 
W Davis. LA (.272) 
Cepeda, SF(.266) 


Runs Teammates Total Runs 
Scored Baited In' Produced 
29 31 60 

34 20 64 

35 17 52 

33 18 51 

26 24 50 

26 22 48 

29 18 47 

25 22 47 


NATIONAL LEAGUE IP 


Bolin. SF 20 

Perranoski LA 26 

Baldschun. Phil 13 

Hunt. Cin 61 

Buffalo SF 21 

Nunn. Cin 15 

Brewer, Chi 16 

Notlebart. Mil 40 

Curtis, Chi 25 

Golden LA 18 


W L ERA 

0 0 1.35 

3 0 2.08 

0 0 2.77 

5 2 2 80 

3 0 4.71 

1 0 4.80 

0 2 5.06 

2 3 5 18 

1 1 6.12 

1 1 7.00 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Posada, KC 
Hinton. Wash 
Hon(, LA 
Robinson. Chi 
Howsei, KC 
Wood, Oet 
Klimchock, KC 
Leek. LA 
Adair, Balt 
Carreon, Chi 


61 3 9 

81 2 12 

126 8 22 

55 3 10 

156 I 13 

203 4 24 

60 I 3 

151 4 17 

123 6 17 

59 1 3 


.328 

.309 

.294 

.291 

.282 

.271 

.267 

.265 

.260 

.254 


Cash, Del (.329) 
Gentile. Balt (.305) 
Calavito, Del (.264) 
Kallne. Det (.309) 
Wood, Det (.271) 
Manlle. NY (.303) 
Boros. Det (.291) 
Mans, NY (.237) 


37 31 

30 33 

39 22 

37 22 

37 20 

37 19 

22 34 

32 21 


‘Oerivetl by Siib'raiting HRs from RUh 


68 

63 

6J 

59 

57 

56 

56 

53 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Schwall, Bos 26 

Allen. Clev 25 

Funk. Clev 36 

Archer. KC 36 

Donohue. Det 18 

McClain. Wash 72 

McBride. LA 68 

Bass. KC 52 

Kunkel. KC ' 24 

Hobaugh Wash 34 


3 0 104 

2 0 1.44 

7 3 1.50 

1 0 1.75 

1 1 2.50 

5 3 2-63 

5 2 2.65 

4 2 2.77 

I 1 3.00 

3 2 3.44 


Hnxfet stalistiis Oirnugh Saliirday. June 3 
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no It -slo p water repellency* hy 




sheds rain even after cleaning »V • Good-bye at last to “water repellenf’ jackets that 

get uaterlogged in the rain after one washing or cleaning. Now a new fabric treatment, “ScorcHtJARD” lirnnd Rain >0: Stain 
Repeller, gives water repellency never before possible — and protection that lasts! Through cleanings. Through washings. 
!f ithout reprocessing. Ronus benefits: the fabric repels stains, even oily ones, and resists soil, loo. For outerivear that stays 
neudooking longer, look for the name: “ScoTCHGAnn” Rain <X: Stain Repeller. 

Golfer/Irnold Palmer gets plenty of elbow room in this W INDHREAKER^ jacket designed 
especially for him by Danville Jackets, Inc. Protected with “Scotchgard” Rain & Stain 
Repeller, the unlined jacket made of Dan River combed cotton comes in gold, mint, oyster, 
putty. Sizes: 36-52 regular; 38-46 long, $12.95; L and XI, slightly higher. CARsn\. pirie scott 

* CO.. CHICAGO: VOI AK'KK HROS.. DES MOI,\ES: DAYTOS C.O.. MI\yEAPOUS; It. AI.TMA.Y * CO.. \Elt YORK; 

STIiAlf nniDGE & CLOTHIER, I'HILAUELPHIA. 



SCOTCHGARD* 


d RAIN A STAIN 



Optical 



Gem' 

“DIASPORT” 


Easily fits pocket 
or handbag 


6x view covers 120 yards at 1,000 yards 
Only 3" long — 8 oz. Ideal for all sports, 
travel, bird watching, etc. ... All moving 
parts are enclosed -utmost protection 
against dust and 
moisture. 

See “Diasport" 
at leading 
dealers. 

• Write for Hensoldt Binocular booklet. 

CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Ave.. New Yorli 17 



When you 
OINE Italian, 
WINE Italian with 


RUFFINO 



FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BOATING WINSOME III. 36-l'oot sloop owned bv 
C'hes Rickard of the Royal Vancouver YC and 
skippered by Bonar D.ivis, battled tricky iide>..shil'ly 
winds and sonic of the luatihesi sailitii; skippers on 
the continent to win the 1 J3-mile Swil'tsurc Light- 
ship classic off Sealtle svith a corrected time of 
Z6;20:50, IVVii.toiiic is the second Canadian boat to 
wm the race in .31 years. »\nothcr Canadian boat, 
'I miibmlour. linished first in .34:31 :20 to become the 
first Canadian boat to win ihal category. 

CORAL. 3 1 -fool .sloop owned and skippered by Joe 
Esherick, sailed olVwiih ihc 125-milc Buckner Cup 
raccoiVSnn Francisco over 23 other boats iviih a 
corrects’d imie of 16:30:06. First m was Emiuell 
Rixford's.4/wi<- Timk in an elapsed time of 19:20:20. 


BOXING EMILE GRIFI'ITII. making his first de- 
fense of the welterweight title he won in April, out- 
slugged Caspar Ortega in Los Angeles bout, won by 
a KO when Referee Tommy Hart slopped the fight 
ill the I2ih round. Crillith knocked Onega to the 
canvas tw ice in the .seventh, but the game Mexican, 
bleeding from cuts over both eyes and his nose, 
carried on for five more rounds. 

JOHNNY CALOWELL.F.nglund'snyweighlcham- 
pion. added Europe's baiuaimyeighl tille to tus 


Alphonse Halim! m London. 


CYCLING BOB Mt KOWN of Malden. Mass.. 21- 
ycar-old pipe organ repairman, won the 50-miie 
i'our of Somers ille (N.J.). set a national speed rec- 
ord in iho process, finishing in two hours and 16,6 
seconds. 


GOLF SAM SNEAD shot four subpar rounds to win 
both the individual and team chanspionships for 
the U.S. at ibe Canada Cup Matches in Dorado 
Beach, P.R. (.mr pug'' 6S). Snead shot a 272 to beat 
Australia's Peter Thomson by eight strokes for the 
individual tille. Snead and Jimmy Deinurel look 
the team tille with a combined S60. 12 strokes 
under Thomson and Kcl Nagle 
Home-tosvn favorite CARY Ml DDLF.COI-T- fin- 
ished with a 3-uiider-par 67 to win the S30,CHX) 
Memphis Open and set a lournamcnl record iir266. 
Tied forssxrond were Gardner Dickinson and Mike 
Souehak. at 271. 


HARNESS RACING— .SU MAC LAD ($3) trotted 
olV with hissesciuhslraighl race, winning bv a nose 
over Silver Song in the S25.000 Vanguard free-for- 
all trot at Roosevelt. The 7-year-old gelding, driven 
by Stanley Dancer, covered the mile in 2:01- 
ADIOS BUTLFR <S3.50) started from the rail, look 
the lead and held it to win easily the S25.000 Miracle 
Mile pace at Roosevelt over Tar Boy by I '/* lengths. 
Australia's Apmai was third, .and New Zealand- 
bred False Step, who beat Adios Butler the week be- 
fore. was sixth. With Eddie Cobb driving, the 5- 
year-old pacer covered the distance in 2:00 2 5. 


HORSE RACING— SHERLUCK IS132.I0) held on 
to second place behind Globcmasier iiilu the stretch, 
then took the lead to win the SI48.650 Belmont 
Stakes by 2Vi lengllis (■.erptive J2). Guadalcanal was 
third, and Carry Back, seeking the Triple Crown, wa- 
.seventh. Jacob Shcr's dark bay colt, ridden bv Brau- 
lio Bae^a, ran the I miles ui 2.2V I '5. 
AMBIOPOISr 1514,20) galloped home 10 lengths 
in IronlofFrcd W. Hooper's Ciorier in the SI 24,000 
Jei-.vey Derbv at Garden Slate Park. Globem.i.sier was 
third and Sherluek. who four days Inter won the 
Belmont Slakes, finished fourth. Robert Lehman's 
.3-year-old coll ran the 1 ■/$ miles In 1:49 I 5 unsler 
Bobby Usscry. 

KELSO (54,10) came from seventh place on the 
sire tell turn to win ihcS1 14,000 Metropolitan Handi- 
cap at Aqueduct by a neck over Cain Hoy Stahle's 
All Hands. With Eddie Arcaro up. the 4-year-oid, 
owned by Mr.s. Richard C. du Pom. ran the mile 
in I :35 3. 5, 


PSIDIV;M, a 66-10-1 shot, surged through the mid- 
dle with 1 00 vards to go and look the leao to win the 
1S2iid English Derby at Epsom Downs by two 
lengths over I'reneh-owned Dicta Drake. Pardao. 
owned by Mrs. C. O. Iselin of Glen Head, N.V . 
was third- The che.slnul coll, ridden by Roger Poiiice- 
let. won the 1 >/i-mile race in 2:36 2 5. Fourdayslaier 
Jockey I’oincelci made it a double by winning the 
French Derby ai Chantilly near Pans on RIGHT 
ROYAL, by three lengths over Match. Right Roy- 
al's lime for the I ‘/i miles was 2:31 15. Alsoat Ep- 
som last week, SWF.ET SOLERA won the Oaks to 
complete the British J-year-old fillies' double, and 
the Aga Khan's mare. PE 1 1 1 E E I OILE, outran Sir 
Winston Churchill's coll, Vienna, to win the Coro- 
nation Cup for the second straight year. 


HORSE SHOW Natchci, a chestnut gelding owned 
by R. H. Snyder Stables of Denver (Pa ), won (he 
John Wanamaker Stake at the DEVON (Pa. ) show. 
Under Rider Allen Garner, Naichea toiik a iimip- 
ofT with one fault over Patrick Butler's gray gelding 
Blue Bird, with 2',^ faults. Donegal, ow ned by David 
Kelley of Armoiik, N.Y. and ridden by Frank Cha- 
pot, won the Federaliisn F.quesire Internationale 
Puissance Stake after four jump-offs. Grey Aero, 
owned by the Frank Imperaiore Motor Company, 
and Javber, leased by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Hall 
Jr., lied for second. 

MOTOR SPORTS A.J. FOYT JR. of Houslim pu.vhed 
his Bowes Seal Fast -Special up to an average 1 39. 1 30 
nipli tci seta record and win the Indianapolis "5U0" 
by 8-28 seconds over Eddie -Sachs (rrc’ ptiee 24i. 
STIRLING MOSS, driving a Lotus, averaged 91 .78 
niph to lake handily 200-mile race for Grand Prix 
cars in Brandis Hatch, England. Briinin's Jim Cl.irk 
was second in a Lotus. 10 seconds behind Moss. 

TRACK & FIELD— Texas Souitiem scored 4y points 
to edge out Tennessee A&l's Ralph Boston and 
take the NAIA CHAMPIONSHIP in Sioux F.ilK. 
S.D. Boston, who collected all 47 of I ennessec A&l's 
points, won the IZO-yard high hurdles (13.71. the 
220-yard low hurdles (23.2). the broad Jump (25 
feet 6Vi mehes). (he hop. step and jump (48 leci 
I0j4 inches for a meet record) and tied for second 
io the high jump (6 feet 7 inches). In a lOO-yard- 
dash preliminary. Robert Hayes of Florida A&.M 
tied the world record at 9..3 (he later won the event 
with a 9.5). then ran the 220 in 21 seconds to tic 
a meet record. Giber meet records were set by 
Waiter Johnson of North Carolina College, with 
a 46.3 in the 440; Fred Sliall'erof Whitworth (Wash, ) 
College, with a discus loss of 18.3 feet I Vi inches; 
Oddvnr Hclgcson of North Dakota State, wiili a 
9:22.8 for J.OOO-meler steeplechase; Major Adams 
of Texas Southern, with a 1:50.8 for 880; and a 
shot pul record of 55 feel 7 Vi inches bv Tons- Con .le 
of La Verne (Calif.) College. 

CARLO LIEVORE of Italy outdistanced the world 
javelin record by more than two feel in Milan wiin 
a toss of 284 feet 7 inches. I.icvore m.idc his rec- 
ord throw on his second try. using a javelin he 
bought from a French athlete. 

BRUCE KIDD, 17-vear-old Canadian high school 
runner, set an American record for three miles in 
the 5.000-mcler run at the Comploii (Calif.) iiivit.i- 
lioii meet (w pugr 70). Kidd was limed in 1.3:26.6. 
heiteriiig by more than a second the 13:28 set by 

high schooler. Tommy .Sullivan of Evanston, II'., 
in a remarkable 4:03.5 mile, bctlered the national 
sehuIuvLic reeurd av he finished second to Jim Grelle 
of Southern California Slriders, limesl in 4 02-7. 
LUTHER HAYES of Southern California set a na- 
tional collegiate record of SI feet 9Vi inches in the 
hop. step and jump at the Big Five meet in .Stan- 
ford. Calif. 

OTIS DAVIS. U.S. Olympic 4(X)-meler champion, 
dashed the .300 meters in 32.7 lo set a new American 
record in Portland. Ore. 

MILEPOSTS -NAMFD- LARRY WTLSF, 24. high 
scliuol piiyucs teacher and basketball cuacli. lo suc- 
ceed Eddie Donovan (now with the New York 
Knickerbockers) as head basketball coach at Si. 
Boiiasenlure. Weive. a Bonavcniurc star from 1955 - 
58. was one of the creators of the "nervous defense," 

high'nab‘onu‘rranking. 

NA.MED: DOUG H ARVE\ . 36. top dcfcoseman 
for the Montreal Canadiens and besl back-nnk 
guardian in hockey, as player-coach of the wayward 
New York Rangers. 

SUSPENDFD. NATIONAl BASKETBALL 
LEAGUE, for at least one year, after New York 
Tuck Tapers pulled out of the league because of 
the ciirreiu basketball scandals." Recent scandals.'' 

RETIR'r.D: PAUL GIEL. 28, former All-America 
football halfback and baseball pitcher for Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in 1952 and '53. from maior league 
baseball, after first being iradevi from the Nlinne- 
soiu Twimv to the Kansas City Athletics, In his first 
game for the A's. Giel lasted I 2 3 innings, allowed 
seven I uns and six Inis. 

DIED. JOSE RIOORES, 25. Cuban fealticrweiglil 
boxer, knocked out in a preliminary bout in New 
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BECAUSE 
EVERY DAY 
COUNTS... 


COUNT 

ON 

KINGS 

MEN 


Kings Men® is specially blended to give you a lift that lasts longer. It’s the first 24-hour skin tonic with 
a lively, masculine fragrance. Kings Men soothes and smooths your skin, leaves your face relaxed 
and refreshed for the day. You feel great when you start your day with Kings Men: After Shave 
Lotion, Pre-Electric Shave Lotion, Aerosol Luxury Shave, Hairdressing, Deodorants. $■! plus tax 


/’lo/ 




IQJTole 

THE READERS TAKE OVER 


PLAYING FOR PAY 

Sirs: 

Your quotation of Coach Glen Rose re- 
garding the buyability of a recruited basket- 
bull player (Scorecard. May 22) reminds me 
of a slaiemcnt by the great William Law- 
rence. late Bishop of Massachusetts. 

Opposing — in the iy20s. I think it was— 
some measure to promote professional 
sports, he said. "Always remember, gentle- 
men. that if you pay someone to win in an 
athletic competition, somebody cLsc may 
pay him more to lose," 

Leonard Ware 

Washington. I),C. 

Sirs: 

From the vantage point of more than 30 
years in tennis (currently as teaching pro at 
the Indies House in Duck Key, Fla.) I have 
watched the decline and fall of my own 
favorite sport. Tennis— and 1 include the 
Kramer pros as well as the players under 
the jurisdiction of the U.S. Lawn Tennis 
Association — is moving closer and closer 
to oblivion because of the lack of under- 
standing of those who run it. The game has 
been permitted to drift along with dreamers 
at the tiller. It seems a shame to condemn 
the gentlemen who attempt to guide the 
destiny of tennis. I have known and been 
friends with most of these men since I92ff, 
when I lirst made the Davis Cup team. Ev- 
ery one of them has been or is a successful 
businessman. But if they ran their businesses 
in (he .same manner as they direct tennis 
they'd have been on skid row long ago. 

At the moment wc have a lack of good 
players, a lack of money in the USLTA 
treasury and a delinite lack of supervision 
of our Davis Cup team both as to how to 
play and how to act. 

Our team acted like spoiled brats in Aus- 
tralia. and little wonder; with the easy 
money, the worldwide publicity, the back- 
slapping and handshaking, the glory of per- 
sonal recognition, they began to think the 
world was made for them. But at the first 
sign of a reverse, with no training to meet a 
dilTietill situation, they were unable to con- 
duct themselves in the spirit in which Davis 
first presented the trophy. 

Can this alitime low morale be blamed 
entirely on a group of young men still in 
their teens'.’ Of course not. The arrow points 
right straight back to the men who head 
the USLTA. Tennis needs desperately a 
guiding hand that has ab.solute authority 
in the .same manner that Judge I andis con- 
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trolled baseball. There have been no such 
things as amateur tennis players in the true 
sense of the word, so why try to force on 
the public such a hallucination — especially 
when it is very plain they're not having any 
of it. 

Two tyjvcs of tournaments should be of- 
fered. First, the one that is most in demand 
these days, namely, the open. This puts the 



GEORGE LOTT HITS HARD FOR TENNIS 


cards on the table — play for money — every- 
one knows what the pri^te is and it's the devil 
take the hindmost. 

The second ty)>c of louniament should be 
one in which no expenses or prize monies 
arc paid. This will be the true amateur event. 
Everyone pays his own expenses. And there- 
in lies the difference between this amateur 
tournament and the ones that are being held 
today. No pretense, no sham, no deceit, 
money never enters the picture — Just u 
bunch of guys trying to find out who's 
llie be.st tennis player. Sounds refreshing, 
doesn't it'.> 

George Lott 

Dtiek Key, Fla. 

Sirs: 

In recent months you have had interest- 
ing articles by Mike Agostini (Jan. 30) and 
Phil Coleman (March 6) on the pros and 
cons of accepting payment for comiveting in 
(rack and Held meets, articles on Arnold 
Palmer. Sportsman of the Year I960, and 
the second major bribe scandal in college 
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A 

FIM 
GIF^ 
FOR 
YOU^ 

SPORTING 

FRIENDS 



A 

TASTEFUl 
ADDITIOPI 
TO YOU 
OWN 

HOM 

OR 

OFFIG 





flAXK:- TO THE REQUESTS OF SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED READERS -YOU GAN NOW 
ORDER HANDSOME COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 
OF THESE FAMOUS RUSSELL HORAN PAINTINGS 



GREAT SPORTING MOMENTS from the Past Year 

only $2.00 for each complete set 

OVERALL SIZE; MORE THAN 3 FEET BY 12 INCHES (EACH PANEL IS A FULL 6" x 12") ★ SUITABLE FOR 
FRAMING IN A UNIT (AS SHOWN ABOVE) OR IN SEPARATE PANELS ★ REPRODUCED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED IN RICH COLOR ON FINE VELLUM 


Here’s a chance for you to order (for yourself and your friends) 
large color rei^roductions of the paintings that are receiving such 
wide acclaiin from art and sport enthusiasts everywhere. 

Originally commissioned for our 1960 Chri.stmas Card — this 
exclusive SPORTS ILLUSTRATED collection depicts six unfor- 
gettable- moments from the sports year just past. The exciting 
achievement of each great moment is brought to life through 
Russell Hoban’s own bold style and rich, forceful colors. Perhaps 
you've aUe-adly identifted the scenes from the miniature black and 
white photographs above; 

Carol Heiss fkatiug her ivay to a gold medal at Squaiv 
Valley ★ led W'/lliams hitting historic home ntn *’>00 be- 
fore retiring from baseball ★ Johnny Unitas quarterbacking 
his team to a world championship ★ Rafer Johnson winning 
the Olympic decathlon for the V. S. at Rome ★ Arnold 


Palmer nailing down his second straight Masters title ★ 
Floyd Patterson regaining his heavyweight crown from 
Ingemar Johansson. 

So many SPORTS ILLUSTRATED readers have rc-quested 
copies of these memorable paintings (for their own homes and 
offices or to give as gifts ) th.at we have been able to reproduce 
the group in a unit measuring over 3 feet by 12 inches.. -and 
offer them at a cost of just S2.00 a set. The six panels measure 
approximately 6" x 12" each — and can be attractively framed as 
a unit (see above), in separate panels, or in groups of 2 or 3 — 
however best suits your tastes and your home. 

To order GREAT SPORTING MOMENTS just fill out the 
coupon below and send it to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED: 5d0 N, 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1 1, Illinois. But our supply is limited, 
so please order right away, while wc can guarantee delivery, 


DETACHANDMAii.ro: SpOTtS IlluStratSCl 540 North Michigan At eiUie, Cbkago II, Illinois 

Send me_c()inplete sets of GREAT SPORTING MOMENTS 

Q Bill me later at S2 for each set, plus a 

small charge for shipping and handling. 

nime 

Q Payment enclosed— just S2 for each set 
(SPORTS ILLUSTRATED will absorb 
all fulfillment costs). address 

NOTE: Each set will be mailed to you in 

a sturdy cardboard tube. 

’ city zone state 

S 7417 
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YtSCOUNf 


Qurtfom roammu 


For Father’s Day— a Weejun* Gift Certificate 
G. H. Boss. & Co., Origmoiorj of Wee/uns* 176 Main Street, Wiiton, Maine 


Bass has fashioned spring’s new 
Lightweight Leathers into true 
moccasin WEEJUNS* that wiU 
make you feel airborne even on 
city pavements. 


CHALLENGE 



NEW ROYAL SPECIAL 


challenges all other golf balls to match 
its Long/Playing distance, whiteness, 
durability! Ask for the ball marked "L/P.” 
Sold only at golf professionals’ shops. 



United States Rubber 

WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF GOLF BALLS 


IT TAKES MOREJK 
THAN LUCK ^ 
TO M AT 

GOLF 


You’re cussing your 
bad luck, after that djUcQSlikr. 
last game, when you 
blew up on the 16th 
hole and took five 
putts to hole out. "If I 
could only have some 
good luck occasionally, I might win a 
game," you’re thinking. 

Well, luck plays a small part, perhaps, 
but what you really need is clubs that 
fit you and only you. For over 35 years 
Kenneth Smith has been custom mak- 
ing clubs especially for golfers who 
wanttoshoota bettergame. These 
clubs are hand made to fit your sped- S 
fications, your playing style, after your } 
order is received. They fit you and only 
you. Clubs that fit enable any golfer to 
swing more easily, control shots better, 
finish with lower scores. Learn why. 




ICennetin Smitl 

GOLF CLUBS 


iOoiid'i tuMn CM %akeA 

B0X4ISI6 KANSASC1TY41, MISSOURI' 



basketball, still under investigation. Actual- 
ly, a common thread runs through them 
all: the rise of professionalism and decline 
of amateurism in athletics in the U.S. 

Estimated participation figures indicate 
that more people arc playing tennis and 
golf, bowling, boating, swimming, skin- 
diving and water skiing than ever before. 
The number of professionals in these sports 
compared to the total is extremely small. 

Professional sports have not eliminated 
amateur sports, nor do they seem in any 
present danger of doing so in spite of their 
great growth. However, they have intro- 
duced a subtle change in our aninuk to- 
ward sport, and this may be very important. 
The professional ideal is now replacing the 
amateur ideal for many of our young ath- 
letes. Thus, the positive values which derive 
from the amateur ideal are being lost to 
them and, in a sense, to all of us. 

The professional ideal is to concentrate 
one's energies and abilities on the mastery 
of one or more sports to the exclusion of 
other interests and to the point where this 
sport becomes a full-time preoccupation 
and a means of earning a living. It implies 
that the educational process is of .secondary 
importance, only incidental to the realiza- 
tion of this goal. The athlete’s objectives are 
to perfect his technique and to win, because 
his chosen future depends on winning. 

The amateur ideal regards sport only as 
one of many constructive activities in which 
man may engage to aid him in completing 
his development and realizing his total role 
in society. Sports help him to achieve a bet- 
ter state of physical litness, to express him- 
self in terms of grace, power, agility and all- 
out effort. Through victory or breaking a 
record he obtains a spiritual exaltation and 
intellectual satisfaction that contribute to 
the nobility of his character. “Make use of 
technique, but let the spirit prevail.” These 
are the words of the late Pope Pius XII 
(SI. Oct. 24, 1955), himself an athlete and 
lover of sport. 

If we follow the amateur ideal of sport 
as expressed in these broad terms, it seems 
we should have no trouble in implementing 
the recommendations of President Kennedy 
regarding national fitness for all. 

Allan J. Ryan, M.D. 

Meriden, Conn. 

OL’ 2100 

Sirs: 

Please accept my heartiest congratulations 
on your article about the Reading’s Iron 
Horse Rambles (Steam's Up on the React' 
ing!. May 22). Two weeks earlier I climbed 
the very same signal tower at Mount Holly 
to shoot ol’ 2100 as it posed proudly. Yes, 
I’m a railroad enthusiast — engineer’s cap 
and goggles. 

Allan HF.NnF.R.soN 

Arlington, N.J. 
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Jii^h in a culthif^ wind, an iron- 
nerved yachtsman takes his chances 
and wins his point against the sea. 


WALKERS 


It’s great to take chances 
but not on your bourbon 


Walker’s DeLuxe is aged twice as long 
as many other bourbons. Its extra years 
make it extra mellow. 

Walker’s DeLuxe 


is o years old 


SIRAIBHT SOURBON WHISKEY • 
HIRAM WALKER S SONS INC.. 


B6.B PROOF 
PEORIA, ILL. 


New Wilson Staff ball leaps off the tee 
40% faster th^ the speed of the club 



Each Hash made at 1. 10.000 second by Edgerton. Getmeshausen & Grier. Inc. Boston, Mass. 


Hit the 
long ball! 

This remarkable new Wilson Staff ball 
unlocks all the power In your golf swing 

Every golfer strives 
for distance and ac- 
curacy in his game, 
And here are the 
four inner secrets 
that give the new 
Wilson Staff ball the 
life and power to 
leap off the tee 40% 
faster than you can 
swing a club. 

1. The perfect center is liquid X2F 

Wilson’s exclusive X2F liquid core is sealed within a 
thin rubber wall, then frozen prior to the winding op- 
eration to stay perfectly round, perfectly centered. 



2. A ton of pressure is compressed inside 

Fine natural rubber thread, stretched ten times orig- 
inal length, is wound around the core to build 2,000 
lbs. pressure per sq. inch. This reactive compression 
is the distance secret of the new Wilson Staff ball, 

3. Thin “distance cover” is tough balata 

Genuine balata cover is heat-sealed deep into the 
inner threads. Thin for distance, yet tough enough 
to take the shock of your boldest iron shots. 

4. New polyurethane finish stays white for life 

This new white material makes old-fashioned "paint” 
obsolete. Can't turn yellow— ever. Can’t chip off be- 
cause it flexes inseparably with the cover itself, 



Arnold Palmer says: "i play the new Wilson 
Staff ball in all the tournaments. It's long off 
the tee; gives me the chance to reach those 
par 5 holes in two strokes." Arnold Palmer is a 
member of the Wilson Advisory Staff. 


The Wilson Staff ball is available 
only through golf professional shops. 


PLAYTO WIN WITH 

IDlC&on 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary o1 Wilson 4 Co., Inc.] 


See the National Open Saturday, June 17, NBC-TV 
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Sirs: 

Most timely .ind interesting, as well as 
unique in a magazine such as Spoh rs I l ll's- 
TRATEo! However, there is one small error 
which I must point out. After riding close 
to half a dozen Rambles, 1 decided that it 
might be fruitful for photographic purposes 
to chase the trip by automobile. 

Therefore, since I was dubbed "a free- 
loader in an MG" in the article, may I say 
that 1 spent May 7 making stereo tape re- 
cordings of the train in an Austin Healey, 
not to be confused with an MG. 

Puk Vanix k Vr.i.D 

Glen Ridge, N.J. 

Sirs; 

My congratulations go both to Mr. Horn 
and the Reading for providing the public 
with a glimpse into the nostalgic past. 

Rom RT F.. Bennett Jr. 

Princeton, N.J. 

SALINA. SALINAS 

Sirs: 

How big can a name get? 

Re Roger Williams' tine article, A AViv 
Sprinter for the Speed Master iMuy 22). 
where is this "Salinas (Kansas)" where 
Hal Davis is said to have gone to school ? 
Wait till John Steinbeck hears about this! 

Matthew W. Stirling 
Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: 

To the best of my knowledge there is no 
Salinas in Kansas. The word is Salina (as 
every loyal Kansan knows). 

Arthur O'Leary 

Coaicsvilic, Pa. 

MAN TO BEAT 

Sirs: 

Thank you for your tribute to Tony Bel* 
tenhausen (Scorecard. May 22). The Indi- 
anapolis "500" and the other race.s along 
the circuit will not be the same without the 
Flying Dutchman from Tinley Park. Ml. As 
Kddic Sachs said; "Tony was the finest race 
tiriver wc ever had and. best of ail. he was 
ihe fiercest of all competitors. There will 
never be anyone to replace him." Promoter 
Tom Marchese of Milwaukee said; "Tony 
was the most colorful driver that ever raced, 
bar none. He always gave the fans a show, 
and he could drive anything." 

And perhaps the most fitting comment of 
all came from Rodger Ward, "Alway's," 
said the 1959 Indy winner. "Tony was the 
man to beat in any race." 

Jim Scannell 

San Bruno. Calif. 

ENJOY, ENJOY 

Sirs: 

A fa.scinating article, especially for tho.se 
of us W'ho follow the "runners" (How to 
K imrinned 
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SEMI-JAMS; 

HANES FORMULA 

FOR EASY SLEEPING 



Soft knit top, over broadcloth sleep shorts, minus all excess coverage 
...times X number of restful hours! Formula fully tested to 100 F. 


Snap-front boxer shorts in your choice of frosted 
colors, repeated at cuffs and cool V-neck of the 
white lop. Both, shrink-resistant cotton. Sizes 
A-B-C-D. At your favorite store now . . . only $2.95 


HANES 


Now! Look for the Hanes name on men’s socks 


" Put more punch in your game with my 

Arnold Palmer Golf Shoes 



S2095 


‘T’ve developed a new, scientific ‘power spike' placement that 
anchors your swing more firmly . , . helps put more drive in your 
shots. And it’s more comfortable! How? I moved the uncom- 
fortable center-sole spikes to the power-thrusting outside edge. 
Detachable kilties add a dressy touch to scuff-proof uppers; 
waterproof leather soles keep feet dry on wet fairways.” S20.95 
At Heind, City Club, and John C. Roberts shoe stores or your pro shop 


featuring revolutionary new 

POWER SPIKE 
PLACEMENT! 


Golf Pros: 

Write for 
catalog and terms 
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The closer you shave 

the more you need Noxzema 


Noxzema Medicated Instant Lather is a cream 
lather— extra-rich! It’s the instant lather 
medicated with Noxzema’s famous skin- 
care formula. Lets you shave clean, cool and 
close — without irritation. 


And Noxzema saves you money. It’s concen- 
trated-gives up to 50% more lather i)er can. 
Try it! Also in Brushless and Lather. 


MAKE THIS PENCIL TEST YOURSELF || 



Ordinary lathers can’t 
hold up pencil, often let 
whiskers droop, too. So 
your razor snags and 
scrapes— irritates skin. 


Creamy, rich Noxzema 
holds up your whiskers 
as it does this pencil. 
You shave clean and 
clo.se without irritation. 



Enjoy a Tioliiiig Race. May 29), I'm cer- 
tain I’ll enjoy the Hambictonian twice as 
much this year. 

MARlt KtPPEL 

Berkeley, Calif. 

TROUTSKr 

Sirs: 

The answer to Charles Thayer's problem 
in Long Search for a Russian Trout (May 
1 5 ) may be found in the current story about 
a Russian risherman who visited Ireland re- 
cently. Amazed by his fantastic catches, he 
asked how it was that he could catch .so 
many trout in Ireland and yet not in his 
native Russia. His Irish guide replied. "Sir, 
in this country the fish arc allowed to open 
their mouths!" 

J. P. Murray 

Dublin, Ireland 

TAILWIND 

Sins: 

I confess to gross ignorance in regard to 
crew, but am puzzled by one fact in the 
May 29 Sports Illustratfd. Navy was 
listed as having a time of 6:01.5 for the 
2,000 meters, while Washington was listed 
at 6:32.3 for 2.000 meters. Can there have 
been a misprint- -or was there actually 30 
seconds' difference in the limes of the two 
events? 1 realize that the condition of the 
water would have much to do with times, 
but nothing indicated extreme choppincss 
or excellent conditions for either event. 
Frankly. I am puzzled as to the dilfcrence. 
Explanation? 

Rick Gale 

San Mateo, Calif. 


• Navy had a hefty tailwind. — ED. 
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The man who knows all the angles . . . 


plays it straight when it comes to choosing a shirt 
for summer comfort. And he speaks from experi- 
ence when he expounds the virtues of his no-iron 
Delcot® shirt. A blend of 50% Kodel® polyester, 
50%» cotton, it keeps him neat and wrinkle- 
free all day . . . thanks to Manhattan’s exclusive 
Reserve Neatness'^”. Schooled in the ways of 


summer pleasure, in half-sleeves he’s the perfect 
study in warm weather relaxation. Shown with 
Blake'^'”' collar, $5. Note to the family: here is 
the smart 
answer to 

what to give for Quality makers of the finest men’s furnishings, 
Father’s Day I sportswear and Lady Manhattan^ sportswear. 


$ 50,000 

COMBINATION 



DESERT GOLF CLASSIC. PALM SPRINGS, CALIF., 
FEB. 2 — Using a Rawlings Don January Power- 
Flex 8-iron. Don January shot a hole-in-one 
worth $50,000. 


Club by 


RAWLINGS 
Hole-in-One by 
JANUARY 


See the twin of this 8-iron and the rest of 
the great Power-Flex set used by Don 
January at your Rawlings dealer. Swing 
the fine swing-matched irons and woods 
and know why they’re the choice of Don 
January. Compare the price with other 
fine clubs and discover that the best clubs 
at the best price are Rawlings clubs. 



"THg FinQsf In The Fieldll 


PAT ON THE BACK 



GEORGE DOUGLASS 


Tame whoopers 


Ai the last count, there were only 36 
wild whooping cranes in e.xistcncc- and 
their existence is precarious at best. But 
to insure the preservation of North 
America's tallest and rarest bird in some 
form. Cieorge Douglass, superintendent 
of the Audubon Park Zoo in New Or- 
leans, has been patiently trying over the 
last decade to raise a captive flock. Here, 
pictured for the first time cii fii/nHle, are 
the four whoopers he has succeeded 
in raising, along with their whooping 
parents. 

Breeder Douglass slat ted his Hock with 
Josephine and Crip, two wild birds that 
had been wounded by hunters. But for 
four years Jo and Crip refused to mate. 
Then in 1955 Jo at last laid an egg. Re- 
cording the great event for posterity, a 
television cameraman ventured too near, 


Jo's startled mate stepped on the egg in 
fright and broke it. The next year Jo 
hatched tw'o chicks, only to have one 
disappear and the other die. A year later 
two chicks were hatched and. marvel- 
ously, survived. They were joined by an- 
other in 1958, to bring the flock to five. 
A lean year followed in 1959 as Jo and 
Crip once again refused to mate. In 1960 
two chicks were hatched but died. Then 
this spring Jo presented Crip (and Doug- 
lass) with a fourth frisky youngster, 
which is now kept under 24-hour svatch. 

While admiring Douglass’ feat, some 
ornithologists feel the only place for 
whoopers is in their natural habitat. But 
many others agree with Douglass that 
captive cranes are better than no cranes 
at all. Says he, ' 'The chief necessity is the 
preservation of these wonderful birds." 
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Anyone 
Too Young 
for 

Tennis? 


Hardly, says net star Welby Van 
Horn, who starts raising champions 
at the age of 8 in Puerto Rico 


by CARLETON MITCHELL 


\ A /atching tennis on the courts of 
* Puerto Rico’s Caribe Hilton Swim- 
ming and Tennis Club these days often 
gives you the feeling you are looking 
through the wrong end of a pair of bin- 
oculars. The fierce competition before 
you is generally taking place between 
pint-size youngsters who are scarcely tall- 
er than the rackets they wield, yet in 
poise, precision and form are miniature 
copies of polished, adult champions. 
The reason is that a former champion 
named Welby Van Horn believes that 
the ideal age to learn tennis is 8. “The 
game is so difficult,” he says, “that other 
interests may interfere if you wait until 
1 1 or 12.” 

After taking a Job in Puerto Rico as a 
teaching pro nine years ago in an effort 
to case the chronic asthma that had ham- 
pered his own competitive career. Van 
Horn found a clubful of youngsters eager 
to learn their lessons early. The discov- 
ery gave his own tennis career a new 
boost. “1 am in the third phase of that 
career now. and it's the one 1 like best,” 
he says. The first phase, as an amateur, 
reached its zenith in 1939 when Van Horn 
played in the finals of the National 
Men's Singles Championships at Forest 
Hills, losing to Bobby Riggs, and being 
ranked No. 4 nationally. During the sec- 
ond phase, as a playing professional in 
the 1940s, he won both the National Pro 
Singles Championship and the National 
ProDoublesChampionship withFrank 
Kovacs. At one time or another he played 

i-ommwd 
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ROAD AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL 

JUNE 

SPRINTS 

SATURDAY JUNE 17 

THREE RACES... INCLUDING 
FORMULA JR. VINTAGE CAR RACE 


SUNDAY JUNEI8 

MODIFIED SPORTS CAR RACE HAM. 
300 MILE PRODUCTION RACE PPM 





CHILDREN UNDER 12 FREE WITH PARENTS 


FREE PARKING • FREE PANORAMA SEATS 


EIKHKRT IRKE. WISCONSIR 



You never get “shook up” v/ith 
Glosshoft. Patented Fiberglos 
design positively prevents vibra- 
tion and distortion . . . puts all 
the power into the ball . . . gets 
you the distance and accuracy 
your game deserves. 

Play qlass/koH- by 

^^olfcraft 

Sold thru Pro Shops only 



Ws Queen's Plate time 



June 17th is the big day for the 102nd 
running of the classic Queen's Plate - 
North America's oldest continuously 
run stakes race. All the pageantry, 
vitality and colour of one of the world’s 
greatest sporting events are here. 

You'll see the colours of stables from 
across the continent represented in 
racing at Woodbine. These are some of 
the many exciting events that are an 
Ontario tradition. Be sure you come to 
Ontario; share in the fun. 


Province of Ontario, Department of Travel and Publicity, 
Parliament Buildings, Room 412A, Toronto 2, Canada. 
Send me FREE information on a refreshing Ontario 
vacation. I am particularly interested in: 


Clip this coupon, paste on postcard or mail in envelope. 
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From golfing or swim- 
ming to dancing or riding, 
from tennis to the gentler 
pleasures of life, you’ll 
have a fine time at 
The Homestead. 



HOMESTEAD 




Tennis <n„iirmed 

all the greats of his era. developing, in 
the words of the authoritative World 
Tennis magazine, "the lovely strokes 
which characterized him as one of the 
finest stylists of the game.” 

Never before, however, had Van 
Horn shown such dedication to the game 
of tennis as he does now. Tall, lean, 
hawk-nosed, crew-cut and deeply tanned, 
he stands hour after hour on the Caribe 
courts alongside a superntarket push- 
cart filled with balls, patiently feeding 
them across the net to his young proteges, 
correcting their every stroke, insisting 
each be finished as perfectly as it is be- 
gun. Van Horn is a fanatic on balance, 
as an essential to position and footwork, 
as part of sound fore- and backhand 
strokes. He starts his students on base- 
line play. ’‘All the delicate shots — lobs, 
volleys, half volleys, drop shots — can be 
mastered easily at a later stage if the 
basic ground strokes have become natu- 
ral.'' he says. By 1 1 the youngster has be- 
come more diversified and is impressive 
in many departments, but Van Horn still 
holds him to the baseline and emphasizes 
a defensive style, based on consistency. 

".Vly greatest problem is to explain 
the pitfalls of the ‘big game' to kids,” 
says Van Horn. "Most youngsters be- 
come victimized by watching the practi- 
tioners of power tennis as played by 
Gonzales. Hoad. Olmedo and the others. 
Youngsters see only the end results and 
don't appreciate the years of training 
that make the great players defensive 
giants as well. Above all, I try to instill 
mental discipline by overcoming the al- 
most irresistible urge to hit a tennis ball 
too hard. It is essential to refrain from 
this temptation, to remember always 
that you ‘stroke’ a ball over the net- 
not hit, push, block, smash or drive it. 
When you 'stroke' you are swinging with 
thought and applying a sense of feel 
coming from the finger tips. And you can 
evaluate each stroke by the feel and the 
sound. There is more of a similarity be- 
tween a tennis racket and a stringed 
musical instrument than just the strings. 
Anyone can improve his game by listen- 
ing to the ball as well as watching it. 

"It takes at least five years to make a 
champion,” says Van Horn, and by care- 
fully instilling these basic truths in his 
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WHILE 

YOU GO ALONG FOR THE RIDE 


DOES 


THE 


WORK 


70,35,24 inch 
Riding Mowen 

20 inch 
iclF-propcM(d 
Irimniins mower. 


Ride in safety while the Clean-Cut 24 
cuts the grass, trims, mulches ... all in 
one operation! Unexcelled maneuver- 
ability! Fast, easy cutting height ad- 
justment! “Floating” mower unit for 
smoother, more even lawns. 

20 inch self-propelled, 35 and 70 inch 
big volume riding mowers available, too. 
Ask your dealer for free demonstration 
or write for free, detailed literature to: 

(]rAV£L Y EAN-f^U T W£RS 
P.O.BOX 732.F DUNBAR. W.VA. 


GIVE ... or enjoy at home 

FAMOUS STEAKS 

served by America's luxury restaurants! 



You can’t buy thorn in any market. 
Pfaelzor’s U. S. Prime filet mignon is 
served in America’s finest restaurants, 
hotels and clubs. Tender and flavorful . . . 
aged to mellow perfection ... a wonderful 
gift for friends or family. Quick-frozen; 
perfect arrival is guaranteed! Allow two 
weeks for delivery. Attractive gift box. 
Box of 16 Filet Mignons $QQ Railway Express 
6 oz. CO., thick Ov Prepoid 



PFAELZER BROTHERS fpronounced FELZER) 
Dept. SF • Chicago 9, 111. • YArds 7-7100 



A Wonderful World 
of People Folloiv 
The Wonderful 

World of Sport 

in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Circulation flow SSO.OOO weekly 
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zone moil indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 1 06 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 


youngsters. Van Horn produced an im- 
pressive lot of champions during his first 
live years on the island. In 1956 Charles 
(Charlito) Pa.sarell Jr., playing in Mi- 
ami's Orange Bowl Championships, 
reached the singles finals for boys of 13 
years and under and, teamed with Jorge 
Dc Jesus, became a finalist in the dou- 
bles. Next year the boys won both events, 
and this time two girls, Cindy Golbert 
and Martila Torres, were runners-up in 
singlesand doubles in two age groups. 



CHILD'S PLAY is scrioiis to Welby Van Horn, 
former champion who now teaches tennis. 


Since then Puerto Ricans have cap- 
tured a total of 42 state, district and 
.sectional Stateside junior tournaments, 
including three U.S. national boys' titles, 
and have been awarded 21 national rank- 
ings by the USLTA. In I960 five of Van 
Horn’s boys were listed among the first 
24 in the Official Tennis Yearbook''!, age 
group of 15 years and under - more na- 
tional rankings than attained by any 
other section, including Florida and Cal- 
ifornia. In team play the Puerto Rican 
midgets in 1958 clobbered Venezuela by 
1 3 matches to I . and the following year 
overran a Florida team 9 to 3. 

Still others are coming along fast un- 
der the San Juan palms. Stanley Pasarell, 
12-ycar-old brother of Charlito, teamed 
with Alberto Carrero to win the 1 3-years- 
and-under boys' doubles in the recent 
Orange Bowl tournament. They will still 
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the same Skis as used by World 
Champions at Cypress Gardens! 

• Skis designed by skiers for skiers; used and 
endorsed by the champions, including Nancie 
Rideout, Twice National Champion and World 
Jumping Champion! 

• Exclusive Cypress Gardens soft rubber gum 
binders for extra safety and comfort! 

• High quality and long life backed by iron-dad 
guarantee! 

• Used exclusively at famous Cypress Gardens, 
water-ski capital of the world! 

• Stocked by leading marine, sporting-goods and 
hardware dealers throughout the U.S. 

Cypress Gardens Skis, Inc. 

Cypress Gardens. Florida 


vacation at 

Deer park 
^ Lodge 
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' ■ BURGEE CODE JACKETS 

JH Internotionol code flags, from A to Z, 
in authentic colors, styled into ideal 
lond/seo jackets for family, club and 
■ ■ crew. “Seaproofed" 2x1 combed 
poplin with lightweight nylon lining, 
i by Mighty Mac. 


— I 


Men: si/rs S M-L-XL S16.95 

Ladies: 5(10 12) M(14 16) L(18 20).S14.95 
Childs: SdO 12J M(14-16) UI8-20).S14.95 

Tels; sites 3 to 7 512.95 

Plus 45c each shog & hdig. charge. 
Matching 'jockey-style' cap. .$3.95 


Specify size and fetter with order. 

ARNOLD LEONARD INC. 

4860 Oakton St., Skokie, III. 




Quite possibly 
the first 
gourmet tobacco 
for the pipe 


This, it might be said, >s a vintage mixture 
(or the pipe. It is called MGT BLEND 31. 

It is. admittedly, calculated to delight you, 
if you are a man who cherishes the hours 
you spend with your briar. It is formulated 
without any consideration of price, 
without any thought ol compromise. 

You will love its flavor and bouquet. 

I will gladly send you, free, a pouchful of 
this delightful blend. Then you will discover 
the difference in THIRTY ONE. Send me 
your name and address far this free packet 
of MCT 31. (Ava/Jable on special order or)ly. 
Not sold through tobacconists.) 

MGT TOBACCO COMPANY 
P.O. BOX 8, KEW GARDENS IS. N. Y. 




SOAVE • VALPOLICELLA 
BARDOLINO • CHIARETTO 


Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 


Tennis continued 

be eligible in the same division in '61. 
in the opinion of Van Horn. Stanley 
sho\v.s a development almost equal to 
his brother's at the same age. “Tico" 
Carrero seems to exhibit even more 
promise. “He has the best stroke pro- 
duction of any kid 1 ‘vc ever taught." says 
the coach llatly. And there is 1 1 -year-old 
Ramon Almonte, known as Cholo, and 
his doubles partner. Antonio Ortiz. Last 
year they made the finals of the USLTA 
National Championships for players 1 1 
years old and under. Looking smaller 
than ball boys at many clubs, these ban- 
tams and perhaps a dozen others who 
have not yet achieved recognition in 
Stateside tournaments play with the 
aplomb of masters, driving flat shots 
effortlessly from the baseline by the hour, 
swings pcrfcclly grooved. All it takes is 
time to ripen in the year-round sunshine 
and more competitive c.xpericncc. 

What makes the record even more 
impressive is that the whole program has 
been achieved on the four courts of the 
Caribe Club, compared with the hun- 
dreds of courts and great variety of com- 
petition existing in the big tennis centers. 
Court availability is so limited, in fact, 
that new groups of 8-year-olds can begin 
only every three years, when the II- 
years-and-older groups are away playing 
tournaments. Thus many youngsters 
never realize their potential a situation 
that may be rectified since the Puerto 
Rican government is now planning to 
build municipal courts. 

Regardless, the proteges of Welby Van 
Horn will remain the products of careful 
craftsmanship rather than a production- 
line schooling system. And the dedica- 
tion of Welby Van Horn's diminutive 
charges is as great as their master’s. As 
soon as they are out of school, they streak 
for the club. In the open patio they do 
homework, munch hamburgers, toss 
Yo-yos and play tennis against e.ich 
other, against unwary adult visitors, 
against backstops, against a captive bail 
held to a sandbag by an elastic siring. 

Meanwhile, a new crop of 8-year-olds 
is being seeded, beginning to stroke 
tos,sed bails on the far court. They look 
very small, and a visitor is likely to re- 
member that Puerto Rico is a small 
island, too. end 
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AFFILIATED CLOTHIERS, INC., 

128 W. 31st St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 


SHIRTS 

with 
the 
accent 


on 


value ! 


Hole these outstanding features: 

• Fine all combed 100% mercefiied cotton 

• Wash’n Weor for easy tore 

• No-iron • wrinkle free 

• Single needle toiloring 40 oo 

• Permanent collar stays $4.77 

• Convertible cuffs {on reg. collar] 

Al Starer feiiliirirtf; 

the Broadmoor mini nj dhihiclion or wrii 


“My casts are 300 ft. plus 
with new Stren®oval!” 



.. .says Claude Rogers, Exec. Sec'y, Salt Water 
Sports Fishing Assoc, of Virginia 

‘'It's like averaging 2CH) in bowling! The new 
shape ofSTREN oval makes the difference. The oval 
line is limper, less springy, lies flat and thumbs eas- 
ily, increases distance, and reduces backlashes." 
Like Claude Rogers and thousands of other fish- 
ing enthusiasts, you'll "up" your average with the 
new Stren oval. Stop in ai your lackle dealer 
soon. He has some spools waiting for you. 


Specially dexl^ned for revolving spool 
casting and trolling reels . . . 



Better Things for Better Living . . . Ihroush Chemistry 
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NEW KODAK MOTORMATIC 35 CAMERA 


Winds the filnn for you! Sets the exposure, too I 


If ever a camera wouldn’t Id you miss 
a piriiire, this is it! 

The new Kodak Motormatic 35 
Camera docs almost everythin!? auto- 
matically for you — and always keeps 
you ready for the next shot. 

Automatic film advance 

^’ou aim, shoot, and — zip! — the film 
advances l>y itself, quick as a wink, 
^’ou don't even have to rnov'e tlic 
camera from your eye. 

You can click off sequence shots 
that tell a whole picture story. Or 


capture that perfect moment that so 
often comes just aJUr you press the 
button. 

Automatic exposure control 

As you shoot, the electric eye adjusts 
the lens opening automatically, for 
correct exposure. 

Your sul)ject can mo\'e freeh' from 
bright sunlight to shade and l)ack 
again. You never have to .stop the 
action to figure exposure settings. And 
an automatic signal in the view- 
finder tells you your focus setting — 

Prices subject to change ivil/iout iwlice. 


for close-ups, groups, or .scenes. 

Automatic flash settings 
Flash -sliuts are easier, too, You simply 
set a “guide numlM’r.” Then focus 
and the lens automatically sets for 
correct exposure! 

This is the most automatic of the 
Kodak family of fine automatic cam- 
eras. I las fast slujttcr to 1 .'250 second, 
fast f'l.H lens. The price? I.ess than 
SI 10. Sec your dealer for exact retail 
prices. Many dealers offer terms as 
low as 10% down. 



Another electric-eye “35”! 
Kodak .'Xuioiiiatic .35 (laTncra 
reads the light, sets the lens by 
itself for correct exposures . . . 
less than $90. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 

SEE KODAK'S "THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW AND "tHE AOVENtURES OF OZZIE AND HARRIET" 


Retina precision, new ease! 
Kodak Retina Automatic III 
Camera has fully automatic ex- 
posure control, coupled rangc- 
fintler . . . less chan $130. 


Kodak 

— o trademark since 1688 


VGiika 80 i IDD Proof. Distilloil from I00« Grain Neutral Spirits. Gilbey's Distilled London Dn Gin. 90 Proof. lOOS Grain Neutral Spirits. W. fi A. Gilbo)'. ltd., Cin. 0. Distr. bp Nat'l DisL Prod. Co. 





Six different drinks and the difference is 

Gilbejs 

...the best name in Gin and Vodka 



